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40 


YEARS 
that changed a 


wilderness ... 
IN 1920, HISTADRUT 


was founded in Haifa 
by a handful of Halutzim — 


IN 1960, HISTADRUT'S 


720,000 members carry on 
their task of reclaiming 

not only the physical wilderness 
of the long-neglected 

Jewish homeland, but 
determine the social and 
cultural characteristics of 
modern Israel as a dynamic 
democracy based on creative 
labor and cooperative endeavor. 


On this 

40th Anniversary 
of Histadrut, 
American friends of 
Labor Israel will gather 
to pay tribute to the 
builders of the 
JEWISH STATE, 

at the 


37th Annual 


Convention 
of the 


NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


for 


LABOR ISRAEL 


November 24-27, 1960 


Hotel Commodore, 
New York City 


Affiliated organizations are 
requested to elect delegates 
to this outstanding 
conclave. 
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Editorial Comment 





— 


Kennedy for President 


SNe its inception in 1905, the Labor Zionist 
Organization of American-Poale Zion has 
been pursuing a policy of endorsing liberal 
candidates for national office, particularly those 
suppported by the American labor movement. 
In keeping with this policy, we are herewith 
endorsing John F. Kennedy for President of 
the United States and Lyndon B. Johnson for 
Vice-President. 

An objective examination of the records and 
platforms on which the two major candidates 
for President run leads to the conclusion that 
John F. Kennedy comes closer to representing 
the best traditions and hopes of American de- 
mocracy. He offers an advanced program of 
social and economic progress at home, and a 
more responsible and constructive role for the 
United States in international affairs. He is 
more concerned with the general needs of the 
many than with the special interests of the few. 
His platform calls for the eradication of social 
and racial discrimination and the extension of 
the democratic processes to all parts of the 
American population irrespective of color, creed 
or national origin. We are especially impressed 
by his insistence that all legal and moral forces 
of the United States be marshaled to uphold 
the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court calling for the outlawing of racial segre- 
gation in the American school system. 


Of particular interest to us is the clause in 
Senator Kennedy’s platform urging the liberali- 
zation of the immigration laws and the elimi- 
nation of the existing quota-system of admissions 
to this country which is based on the racist 
concepts of the McCarran-Walter Bill. 

The cold war with expanding Soviet imperial- 
im and hardening Communist totalitarianism 
will not be won before the United States re- 
establishes its moral leadership of Western de- 
mocracy and shows its willingness to help the 
young states of Asia and Africa translate their 
newly-won political independence into higher 
material and spiritual standards of living for 
their peoples. We believe that the election of 
Senator John F. Kennedy will demonstrate the 
determination of the United States to move in 
that direction and will thus strengthen the 
peace of the world. 


WE Ham Senator Kennedy’s pledge to bring 
the full influence of the United States into 


play in an effort to establish a just peace in the 
Middle East. His proposals aiming at the safe- 
guarding of the territorial integrity of all Middle 
Eastern states, the free passage of all ships, in- 
cluding those of the State of Israel, through 
the Suez Canal, the ending of all boycotts and 
economic discriminations against Israel, and the 
support of plans designed to improve living 
conditions and promote friendly relations be- 
tween the Arab nations and the State of Israel 
present a sound basis for a lasting peace in that 
sensitive area. The firm and unambiguous affir- 
mation of Israel’s rights is an integral part of 
the foreign policy Senator Kennedy advocates 
and will put into effect when elected. 

We urge our members and friends throughout 
the United States to help elect John F. Kennedy 
for President and Lyndon B. Johnson for Vice- 
President of the United States. 


Resolution adopted by the 
Labor Zionist Organization 
of America 


The32nd Convention of the 
Labor Zionist Organization 
A CONVENTION is always a significant date in 

the life of an organization, but the thirty- 
second national convention of the American 
Poale Zionists, which will be held in Detroit, 
Mich., on October 27-30, will also be an im- 
portant event in the history of the Zionist 
movement as a whole. 

The Convention will take place on the eve 
of the first American Zionist Congress and only 
a few weeks before the twenty-fifth World 
Zionist Congress will open in Jerusalem. Both 
Congresses will face the task of re-evaluating 
all Zionist values, and the Convention in Detroit, 
if it is to measure up to the demands of the 
times, will have to make its contribution towards 
the re-evaluation upon which the future of the 
Zionist movement will depend. 

Zionism, before the State of Israel, had been 
cast in the mold of a global Jewish question 
characterized by the plight with which the 
overwhelming majority of the Jewish people 
were afflicted. Political Zionism was the answer 
to the millions of Jews who sought escape from 
oppression and persecution. This is not the 
frame of reference of Zionism today. Today, 
Zionism must make itself relevant to the Jew 
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who lives in freedom, enjoys considerable eco- 
nomic prosperity, and feels perfectly secure 
and at home in his native land. No wonder 
many important leaders of pre-State Zionism 
consider the movement a gloriously finished 
chapter in Jewish history. 


The Convention will have to take a clear 
stand on the controversy now raging inside and 
outside the Zionist movement regarding the 
further need for this movement to carry on 
as an organized force in Jewish life. If the 
Convention decides, as we are sure it will, that 
Zionism is still indispensable and irreplaceable, 
it will have to ground the continued existence 
of the movement, including Labor Zionism, on 
the realities of American Jewish life as well as 
the needs of the State of Israel. 


Wtu the increasing pride the American Jews 

take in the achievements of the State of 
Israel, with the growing awareness of the im- 
plications Jewish identification carries with it, 
and with their greater appreciation of the Jew- 
ish heritage, the American Jews are in the mood 
to accept a philosophy of Jewish living that 
will make it possible for them to retain their own 
individuality in the fabric of American de- 
mocracy. 


Such a philosophy of Jewish living must not 
only recognize the centrality of Israel in Jewish 
national existence, it must also fit into the 
conditions of a world of revolutionary change. 
It is no more possible to fence off a program 
of Jewish creative survival from the social 
problems of mankind generally than it is possible 
to draw a line between work in behalf of the 
State of Israel and activities on the American 
Jewish scene. This has been the position of Labor 
Zionism since its inception, and this position 
has never had greater meaning than now. 


We trust that the Convention will not linger 
too long in appraising the record of half a 
century of American Labor Zionism. To be sure, 
it is a great record, one in which any organi- 
zation could take justifiable pride, but past 
accomplishments are no criterion of present 
usefulness. Far more important than reviewing 
the road it has traveled is—for a dynamic move- 
ment—to map the course it has to take. 


Enlightened American Jews and Zionists 
everywhere have a right to expect something 
constructive and invigorating from a Labor 
Zionist national conference that takes place in 
the Bar-Mitzva year of the State of Israel and 
on the centenary of the birth of Theodor Herzl. 
We are confident that the Detroit Convention 
will not fail them. 





JEWIsH Front 


35 Years of Achievement 


HIS YEAR Pioneer Women, the Women; 
Labor Zionist Organization of America 


celebrates its thirty-fifth birthday. The organ. f 


ization, which grew from a handful of dedicated 
women in 1925 to its present membership of 
over 40,000, has good reason to take pride in its 
record of constructive work in Israel and in it, 
educational role on the American scene. From 
the outset, in its modest beginnings, the Pioneer 
Women had the imagination to ally itself with 
the most dynamic and creative elements in Pales. 
tine. Through its partnership with the Working 


Women’s Council, whose institutions it helped f 


found and support, Pioneer Women has had an 
authentic function in the rebuilding of Palestine 
and, subsequently, in the emergent Jewish state, 

Its emphasis on social services for women and 
children in Israel has never been only philan. 
thropic. In the pioneer period, its institutions 
for working mothers and for the training of 
newcomers strengthened Labor Palestine and 
helped give substance to its social vision. Today, 
in Israel, both the work and the goals continue, 


N THE American scene, too, Pioneer Women 


is to be found actively engaged in furthering f 


a liberal program in foreign and domestic affairs, 


lightened social legislation its stand is unequi- 
vocal. Its liberalism is not merely for export; 
consequently, it can appeal to the social aware- 
ness of thoughtful women and involve them 
significantly as Americans and as Jews in the 
Labor Zionist movement. 


The Conclave in Jerusalem this month, at- | 


tended by Pioneer Women leaders, will mark 
“thirty-five years of achievement in Israel.” To 
this we may truly add, “and in the United 
States.” 


good wishes for its future. 








NACHMAN SYRKIN: 
A Biographical Memoir with Selected Essays 
by MARIE SYRKIN 
© 


to be published DECEMBER I, 1960 by the 
HERZL FOUNDATION and SHARON BOOKS 
New York, N. Y. 








We congratulate Pioneer Women on | 
its accomplishments and extend our confident } 
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Letter from Israel: 


The Problem of Pioneering 


by Moshe 


qe halutziut, hagshama atzmit—these 
untranslatable terms express all that is most 
original and characteristic in the process that 
has brought Israel into being, and they are still 
a challenge to the Israel of today. 

A halutz, I suppose, may be translated “a 
pioneer,” and Aalutziut as “pioneering,” but 
they are something more. Though, like last 


' century’s pioneers of the American West, the 


halutz went out to conquer virgin territory, 
he did so not merely to establish a new and 
better life for himself and his family, but in 
obedience to the imperative of a national ideal, 
and in submission to a strict, self-imposed di- 
scipline. As for hagshama atzmit, we translate 
it “personal implementation,” or perhaps “‘self- 


| dedication,” but it is doubtful whether these 


terms convey the essence of the idea without 
further explanation. 


Today the meaning of halutziut, the question 
of whether and to what extent it is still required, 
and the problem of how its survival can be 
secured, are still of vital importance. 


The philosophy of life that David Ben-Gurion 
expounded in his address at Brandeis University 
in March was based on three foundations; the 
utilization of the achievements of science, the 
ethical values embodied in the message of the 


~ Prophets, and halutziut. 


“Morality,” he declared, “. . . can be beneficial 
on one condition alone: not if it is preached 
to others, not if it is elegantly expounded, but 
if it is observed not just in theory but in practice 
also, if it is attended by pioneering that fulfills. 
The moral values are transformed into a creative 
revolutionary force that repairs the imper- 
fections of the world and enhances the life of 
man only through the experience of personal 
Pioneering and fulfillment.” And, as a perfect 
expression of this principle, he quoted the words 
of Confucius: ‘The higher man is he who first 
carries out himself what he demands of others, 
and then demands of others only what he does 
himself.” 


What do these principles mean in practice? 
It is interesting to look back on the answer that 
——— 


Moshe Bar-Natan, Israeli political commentator, is our 
tegular Israeli correspondent. 








Bar-Natan 


was given by the man who was perhaps the 
founder of the idea of balutziut, though charac- 
teristically enough the practical implementation 
preceded the definition. In 1916, Joseph Trum- 
peldor defined the halutz in a conversation with 
Vladimir Jabotinsky. The concept was wider 
than that of “the worker,” he said. 


“They must be workers, too,” he continued, 
“but not that alone. We shall need men who 
are ‘everything.’ Everything that the land of 
Israel may require. The worker has interests 
of his own; the soldier has his knapsack; the 
doctor, the engineer, have particular habits. But 
we need a generation that has neither interests 
nor habits. A lump of iron. Iron from which 
anything can be made that is needed for the 
national machine. You need a wheel? Here 
Iam. A nail, a screw, a block? I am here. Police? 
Doctors? Lawyers? Actors? Teachers? Water- 
carriers? Here I am. I have no shape, no psy- 
chology, no private feelings, not even a personal 
name; I am a worker for Zion, ready for any- 
thing, not bound to anything else: working for 
one goal—to build.” 

Berl Katznelson, the great moral teacher of 
labor Zionism, expressed the idea from a rather 
different point of view. “Halutziut,” he said, “‘is 
not merely an idea and a theory but a life’s work; 
it is in essence a personal phenomenon. . . . Per- 
haps this is the only practical movement in our 
time which centers not on the leadership or 
the program, but on the life and work of the 
individual. The comrade himself is the goal. 
His life, his experiences, his failures and victories, 
his weakness and heroism—these are the very 
soul and essence of the movement.” 


Now, of course it would be contrary to the 

fundamental nature of halutziut to regard 
such definitions as a kind of holy writ. The 
life and experience of the pioneers led to im- 
portant modifications. But, on the whole, two 
generations lived by these principles: from the 
Second Aliya—before Trumpeldor—to the rise 
of the State. The foundation of halutziut was 
the decision of the individual to subordinate 
his own interests and desires to the national aim, 
not as a single act, but as a permanent commit- 
ment for the rest of his life. Without the de- 
votion and sacrifice of the minority, which fifty 
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years ago lowered its living standards to those of 
the Arab farm-laborer in order to win a place 
on the soil, and later built the kibbutzim and 
moshavim in places where no foot had trod 
for centuries, the State could never have been 
established. 

In the course of time, however, the concept 
narrowed somewhat. For a generation it was 
clear that the main task in the settlement of 
Palestine was the development of agriculture 
and the expansion of the boundaries of Jewish 
Palestine by the creation of new villages, es- 
pecially in border areas, on a collective or co- 
operative basis. The “‘classical” type of halutz 
thus came to be regarded as a member of a youth 
movement who underwent a period of agri- 
cultural training and social conditioning in 
his country of origin and then came out with 
a group of his comrades to establish a new 
settlement. ‘These were a self-selected élite, 
voluntarily dedicated to a particular task that 
was needed for the fulfillment of the national 
aim. 

The establishment of the State almost at once 
dealt a severe blow to one of the main props 
of the pioneering outlook as it existed at the 
time. There came a flood of immigrants, rising 
to over two hundred thousand a year with al- 
most the force of a convulsion of nature, in 
which the trickle of manpower contributed 
by the pioneering youth movements was over- 
whelmed. Thousands of the newcomers, more- 
over, went on the land. Where at the best of 
times the pioneers had established a score or 
so of new settlements in a year, villages were 
now being founded up and down the country 
almost daily. 

One of the main motive forces behind the 
drive to halutziut has been the feeling of each 
and every pioneer: if I do not come forward 
the work will not be done. Now, as one youth 
leader remarked to me at the time, a single 
shipload of new immigrants provided more 
settlers than the entire output of the youth 
movements in Israel over a period of years. 
The main task in agricultural settlement was 
now, not to get more youth movement graduates 
ready to go on the land, but to improve the 
training and social adjustment of the immi- 
grants who had been almost dumped on the 
soil shortly after arrival. And the greater the 
success of the Jewish Agency’s professional 
cadres, the more the “classical” type of halutz 
receded into the background. 

Of course the situation was not quite as 
clear-cut as I have put it in the last paragraph. 
There was still great scope for the work of ex- 
perienced agricultural pioneers in training the 
newcomers and guiding their first halting steps 
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on the land. The Jewish Agency drew its staff 
from the kibbutzim and moshavim, and jy 
response to Ben-Gurion’s appeal hundreds of 
young people, comfortably settled on their par. 
ents’ farms, went out with their families to liye 
in the new settlements and help the immigrant; 
in the difficult task of adjustment. Moreover, 
the pioneering youth movements, in Israel anj 
abroad, continued to establish settlements, ¢. 
pecially in the difficult and dangerous borde 
areas. But it was not quite the same as it ha 
been. In the pre-State days the halutz ha 


settlement on the land, so I will go out to th 
virgin territory. I will undergo all the hardship 
that are involved. For if I do not do the job 


no one else will.” Now, at best, he could plaef 
himself in the position of greatest danger, of 


he could put his social and professional ex. 
perience at the disposal of the common tas, 


and sacrifice his comfort to lead and instruct,f ra 
| how 


» shared 


Persians and Iraqis that were actually tilling} 
the soil; they were the private soldiers and hf 


but it was the Moroccans and Yemenites, the 


was their officer. But the entire conception 
foreign to the essential nature of halutziut. 
THE rapid and massive development of agri. 


culture in Israel led to the weakening of 
another tenet of the halutzic ideology. Shortage 


of food were gradually replaced by surpluss} 


in a wide range of products, so that, apart from 
grain crops, which Israel is unlikely ever to bk 
able to grow on a scale large enough to dispens 
with imports, the country can now on tht 
whole feed itself. While efforts are being mat 
to expand agricultural exports, the main em- 


Here the problem is how to attract foreign 
investments and “know-how,” to improve th 
efficiency of management and labor, and to 
pursue a financial policy that will encouragt 
entrepreneurs to export by limiting the growth 
of the home market. The youth movement 
graduate has little, if anything, to contribute 


to this effort as the fruit of his ideological train-f 


ing, and although many veteran kibbutz mem-} 
> when a 


bers play an important part in governmental and 


industrial administration, they do so as skilled 


| Tue | 


managers or economists, not as pioneers in the of 
sense. 
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significant ideologically, is the general rise Party, 
living standards and the extensive opportunitis J cerned 
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with a simple bed, a wardrobe, a couple of 
chairs, and a crude oil-stove for cooking. A 
fat of their own, equipped with a gas stove, 
dectric refrigerator (not the old-style ice-box), 
and modern furniture, is now standard, and 
those who have already reached that standard 
are constantly trying to improve it. 


It is not much use bemoaning these trends: 
they are no doubt natural and largely inevitable. 
There is no finality about standards of living. 
Your own generally seems to be just right; any- 


vi | thing lower is regarded as intolerable, and any- 


thing much higher as unjustifiable luxury. At 


| the same time, professional men, scientists and 
technicians have been demanding, with a con- 
' siderable degree of justification, an adequate 


place F reward for their skill and qualifications, though 


the differential between the highest and the 


task, F 


the 


id he F 


Dtion 
Was 
ut, 


agri- 
g of 
tages 


uses 
from) 


Dense 


| lowest salary in public employment is still per- 
wan haps the smallest in the world. The result, 
~—1'E however, is the undermining of that sense of 


ling ' shared hardships and difficulties, of all being 


in the same boat, which was one of the charac- 
teristic features of the pre-State Jewish com- 


' munity—largely owing to the common front 
| of the yishuv against the foreign ruler and the 





Arab enemy. Peace—though threatened from 
the outside—and independence have left the 
field wide open for individualism and the desire 
for comfort. 


The natural reaction of the young man is 
to say: Why should I sacrifice not only present 


» convenience but my future career, while others 
are taking it easy and getting ahead? In con- 
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sequence, it becomes difficult to appeal for in- 
dividual pioneering, and when the appeals are 
made they tend to fall on deaf ears. Nor is it 
made any easier by the fact that those who make 
the appeal, since they are either at the helm of 
government in Jerusalem or in control of the 
Histadrut in Tel Aviv, inevitably lead urban 
lives, in contrast to the pioneering which they 
demand of others. Ben-Gurion at one time 
proposed, in the early days of the State, that 
the capital should be established in the heart 


_ of the Negev, but the obvious impracticability 


of the idea does not make it any more convincing 
when appeals for halutziut have to be made from 
the heart of the city. 


| THE five meetings recently devoted by the 


Central Committee of Mapai, the Israel Labor 


Party, to problems of youth were mainly con- 







cerned with the question of halutziut in the 
modern context of Israel’s urgent tasks. Judged 


by the criterion of a stable, well-established coun- 


try, there is not much wrong with the youth 


of Israel. There are the usual fringe groups 
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of juvenile delinquents on the one hand and 
idle young café frequenters on the other, but 
on the whole the young people are responsible, 
hard-working and enterprising. Israel, however, 
needs something more. Considerable areas are 
not yet settled; many of the immigrants are 
not fully integrated; the new towns and villages 
still lack the backbone of professional men, 
teachers, doctors and administrators living on 
the spot, which is required for social and 
economic consolidation. How are the young 
people to be induced to leave the bright lights 
and cinemas of the towns and settle in these 
places? Obviously, preaching is not enough. 


Levi Eshkol, the Minister of Finance, sub- 
mitted an imaginative plan which the party 
decided to adopt in principle. He proposed a 
new large-scale regional settlement scheme in 
the Besor area, southwest of Beersheba. A net- 
work of new towns and villages should be es- 
tablished, founded on co-operative principles, 
providing youth with the challenge of a new 
adventure and an opportunity to build on foun- 
dations of equality and social justice. Such a 
scheme, he believed, could still fire the youth 
and start a new wave of pioneering. 


To this proposal, Moshe Dayan, the victor 
of Sinai and now Minister of Agriculture, pro- 
posed a diametrically different conception. Not 
only was he sceptical of the practicability of 
the Besor plan, but he outlined a completely 
different approach to halutziut. In his view, 
the principles of pioneering could be effectively 
applied under modern circumstances only by 
the State as a whole assuming a halutzic charac- 
ter. This would be done by allocating priorities 
to the pioneering areas. Instead of allowing 
the town population, through higher wages, 
to install air-conditioning in their more or less 
comfortable homes, air-conditioning and other 
luxuries should be provided in Sodom on the 
Dead Sea, and in similar places where the cli- 
matic conditions are difficult and it is desired 
to attract settlers. This would mean opposing 
wage increases, raising the prices of agricultural 
products so as to increase the income of the 
farmers, and, in general, halting the rise in the 
standard of living in the large towns and cities. 


Dayan’s ideas are a far cry from the indi- 
vidualist concept of the Aalutz as expounded 
by Trumpeldor and Katznelson. He rejects a 
policy of pioneering by direction; it is still 
the individual who must make his own decision 
to live the life of a pioneer. But he demands 
effective and official recognition of the primacy 
of Israel’s pioneering tasks, so that the pioneer 
should feel that he has the entire weight of the 
State behind him. 





It may be objected that what he is advo- 
cating is the offer of prizes for pioneers, which 
would reduce the moral significance of halutziut 
by making it easier and more comfortable. The 
debate continues, and the controversy will not 
be resolved quickly, but it is encouraging that 
Israel’s largest party is thoroughly alive to the 
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problem. It is to be hoped that free discussion 
on the matter will not be stifled in the nanp 
of party unity, for it is only through the clag, 
of ideas and concepts that Israel will be able 
while preserving the essential idea of pioneering 
to evolve new ways of meeting its problems ip 
the light of new conditions. 


Jewish Voters and the Religious Issue 


by Albert 


N° ONE can presume to speak for five million 
American Jews, and I do not pretend to 
be able to read the minds of my fellow citizens 
of Jewish faith as they react to the presidential 
campaign of 1960. But I do have some im- 
pressions, based partly on wide travels and in- 
formal conversations with Jews in various parts 
of the country, and partly on my own thinking. 
My first impression is that—for the first time 
in at least twenty-eight years—Jewish voters 
are cool to both presidential nominees. Neither 
Kennedy nor Nixon is a hero in the Jewish com- 
munity. Not one Jewish person—not one— 
has yet indicated to me that his first preference 
as the presidential nominee of his party was 
the man actually selected. Jewish Republicans 
invariably preferred Rockefeller; Jewish Demo- 
crats Stevenson or Humphrey. Never in my 
experience has there been such a mood of po- 
litical frustration, such a bottling up of political 
passion, such a tendency of “a plague on both 
your houses” as now seems to have becalmed 
so many Jewish voters. The campaign may— 
and probably will—ignite some enthusiasm and 
alter some of these feelings. Otherwise, a sur- 
prising number of Jewish voters will sit on 
their hands on November 8. 

It seems clear to me that Kennedy was not 
the first choice of Jewish voters. Adlai Steven- 
son seemed to have maintained the fervent 
loyalty of millions of Jewish persons. His “egg- 
head” quality and his prophetic articulateness 
apparently helped to hold the passionate ad- 
miration of Jewish voters, some 80% of whom 
voted for him in 1952 and 1956. The night 
Kennedy was nominated was, for most Jewish 
voters, the poignant end of an ardent romance 
of eight years—never fulfilled. Indeed, many 
Jews are still carrying the torch for Stevenson— 
now for Secretary of State. But this is merely 
political sentimentality. 


Director of Social Action of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations; author of Giants of Justice, pub- 
lished, 1960, by Thomas V. Crowell. 





Vorspan 


J=®WisH coolness and anxiety about Kennedy 
seems to revolve around three or four spe. 
cific irritants, plus a vague, floating uneasiness 
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One is the role of his father as ambassador to | 
Chamberlain’s England in the early years of f 


Nazism and allegations that Joseph Kennedy 


was an appeaser and an isolationist. (Many Jews} 
condemn blaming the Senator for his father f 


as guilt by association, but irrational political 
anxiety is not so easily exorcised.) Another source 
of concern is Kennedy’s oft criticized silence 
on the late Joseph McCarthy and his failure 
at the time to declare his view on censure. Several 
Jewish persons have repeated to me the witticism 
of a syndicated columnist who wrote, referring 
to Kennedy’s book, Profiles of Courage, that 


the Senator himself should have shown les f sical 
profile and more courage on the moral test of f 


McCarthy. Still another criticism is that Ken- 
nedy is a Johnny-come-lately to the civil rights 


struggle and that he displayed no spirit for J 


this contest until he had set his sights on the 
White House. The white flag which the Demo- 
crats ran up on civil rights in the special session 
of Congress did not help Kennedy with Jewish 
voters. Related to this is the widespread un- 
popularity in Jewish circles of Lyndon Johnson. 
And, of course, bubbling beneath the surface 
of attitudes, and occasionally breaking harshly 
into conversation, is vague uneasiness about 4 


Catholic in the White House. 


There is no way to measure the extent of f 


intensity of the latter emotion. Every major 
Jewish organization has condemned religious 
bigotry and religious tests for public office. But, 
undoubtedly, some individual Jews—like other 
non-Catholics—are subject to anti-Catholic re- 
ligious prejudice and judgment by stereotype. 
A prominent rabbi said to me: “‘I just can’t bring 
myself to vote for a Catholic for President.” 
At a social gathering of ten liberal Democrats— 
all Jewish—no less than eight were volubly 
troubled by the “Catholic issue.” Most Jews 
probably do not share these feelings, but enough 
do to make it a factor to be reckoned with. 
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Qn the other hand, the anti-Catholic excesses 
of recent weeks have undoubtedly won sym- 
pathy for Kennedy among many Jews. 

Yet I am certain that Kennedy will run up 
an overwhelming margin among Jewish voters, 
perhaps approaching the Stevenson results. Since 
half of American Jewry resides in the New 
York metropolitan area, the attitude of Jewish 
voters may be pivotal in New York State’s 
electoral contest. 

I believe that a heavy Jewish turnout for 


| Kennedy will stem less from zeal for Kennedy 
| than from distaste for Nixon. Few Jews I met 
| have forgiven the Vice-President for what they 
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_ suburbs in American life. 


sill regard as his McCarthy-like tactics in past 


spe I campaigns. And no segment of the American 


population was as strongly opposed to McCar- 
thyism as was American Jewry. (In a public 
opinion poll conducted by Gallup in March, 
1954, 45% of the Protestants and 56% of the 
Catholics indicated support for Senator Mc- 
Carthy, while 87% of the Jews were opposed 
to him and all he symbolized.) Moreover, 


 Nixon’s voting record on social welfare issues 


appears to be much too spotty to attract many 
Jewish voters. 
Jews have voted Democratic in overwhelming 


» numbers since 1932. This affinity survived even 


the mystical personal popularity of General 


| Eisenhower, as it survived unprecedented pros- 


perity and the parade to the more conservative 
Why Jews incline 
toward the Democrats would require lengthy 
analysis (see Fuchs, Political Behavior of Amer- 
ican Jews), but every study confirms a Jewish 


' bias toward liberal, internationalist and civil 


libertarian concepts in politics. Pre-convention 
polls in 1960 indicated that the long-standing 
identification between American Jews and the 
Democratic Party persisted. 

A Kraft report in July 1960, on the eve of 
the Democratic convention, tested persons of 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths in New 
York State in a comparison of leading Demo- 
crats against Vice-President Nixon. The religious 
breakdown (as published in the New York 


Herald Tribune) was as follows: 





Protestant Catholic Jewish 
Ee ae ee 78 59 15 
Symington occ 22 41 85 
a 72 57 9 
SteVeMsON onc ccccsccssseue 28 43 91 
Nn 77 57 15 
ee 23 43 85 
I 71 29 13 
29 71 87 
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The report shows that Jews gave overwhelm- 
ing support to all Democratic candidates, even 
Lyndon Johnson, against Vice-President Nixon. 
According to these figures, Jews actually pre- 
ferred Kennedy in even higher proportion than 
did Roman Catholics. 


The above impressions were confirmed, more 
or less, by a personal poll conducted by Joseph 
Alsop and reported in his column (New York 
Herald Tribune) on August 15. Alsop went 
into a development called Rosedale in White 
Plains, New York, and rang doorbells. He dis- 
cussed political preferences with the suburban- 
ites in that predominantly Jewish section. He 
reported that, of the forty-seven interviews, 
only a minority actually liked Kennedy, some 
positively disliked him for having derailed 
Stevenson, but that only two householders (one 
not Jewish) had indicated their intentions to 
vote for Nixon. Alsop concluded that “Nixon 
is almost a dirty word in a great many house- 
holds” and that the Democratic tide running in 
upper-middle-class Rosedale is largely attribut- 
able to anti-Nixon rather than pro-Kennedy 
sentiment. Few of those polled (only three of 
whom were not Jewish) indicated any concern 
about Kennedy’s religion. 


More significant than the question of how 
many Jews will go for the Kennedy-John- 
son ticket or the Nixon-Lodge ticket are 
some of the broader implications of the “re- 
ligious issue” in this political campaign. Many 
Protestant leaders, long before Kennedy roared 
to the summit of American politics, mourned 
the end of the “Protestant era” in American 
life. Others have characterized this period as 
the “post-Protestant age.” What this means 
is not that America is becoming a “Catholic” 
instead of a “Protestant” nation, although most 
of our large industrial cities are dominated po- 
litically by Catholics. It means that America 
has become religiously plural, that we are now 
a nation of three major faiths—a “triple melting- 
pot” in Herberg’s term—instead of one. Senator 
Kennedy’s drive toward the White House is 
only a symbol—a crucial symbol—of profoundly 
altered relations among America’s religions. 
Catholicism and Judaism are now first-class re- 
ligions in America, not merely in a legal sense 
but in terms of their acceptability as equal and 
competing faiths in the American culture. 


Some have argued that Kennedy’s battle 
against religious prejudice will ultimately open 
the door of the White House for a Jew as well. 
This may be so. But all Americans, Jews in- 
cluded, will benefit from the obliteration of 
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all unspoken religious tests in American politic 
life. 

Jews and Catholics have much in comm 
in America. Both are urban peoples, residing 
in the large industrial centers of the North, 
Both are rising middle-class communities, Both 
came to America as poor immigrants and both 
suffered considerable bigotry in American life 
Both became part of the alliance of minority 
groups, big cities, labor and farmers which 
Roosevelt fashioned into the New Deal coalition, 
And both Catholics and Jews have emerged 
in this generation as co-equal competitors with 
Protestants who had maintained, since the 
founding of the Republic, a proprietary grip o 
American political, cultural and economic life 

On the other side of the coin, Jews live pre. 
dominantly in sections of the country wher 
the Roman Catholic Church is most conservative 
and most restrictive on public issues. Archbishop 
Spellman stands on many public issues (cen. 
sorship, federal aid to parochial schools, separ: 
tion of church and state, civil liberties) dix. 
metrically opposed to the views of Jewish 
organizations and, presumably, most Jews. ln 
many communities, Jews have sharply opposed 
Catholics on school bond issues and church- 
state questions. In still others, Jews and of 
testants, working together on many community 
issues, have despaired of Catholic cooperation 
on civic and communal projects. 








WHETHER one admires Kennedy or not, his} 

candidacy will have profound effects on 
American life. And, despite the inescapable | 
danger of a new revival of anti-Catholic bigotry, 
there are several healthy effects which the Catho- 
lic candidacy may well produce: 

(1) Americans will be compelled to leam| 
something about their forty million Roman 
Catholic neighbors and the faith which nurtures) 
them. Our ignorance of the faith of our fellow 
is prodigious. The Kennedy campaign, and the 
controversy it is provoking, should remind wu 
that Catholics are not monolithic, that sharp 
differences and divisions exist among Catholics 
as they do among Protestants, and that generali- | 
zations are as tricky and unfair about religiow| 
groups as about racial groups. The many blunt 
criticisms which Catholic editors have mad} 
of some of Senator Kennedy’s statements have} 





already startled many Americans out of a to} 
facile view of Roman Catholic uniformity. And f 


the distance between Senator Eugene McCarthy | 
and the late Joe McCarthy, between the Catho- 
lic Tablet and the Catholic Commonweal cat- 
not be measured in degrees—only in light years f 

(2) The bid by Kennedy for the Presidency 
should accelerate the processes of inter-religiow 
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“dialogue” which have been stirring hopefully 
inrecent years. Especially, one prays, the Roman 
Catholic communities will break out, more 
speedily and confidently, from their self-imposed 
cultural and social isolation into the mainstream 
of community life in American cities. This 
does not mean that Catholics must cease to 
be Catholics. It does mean, as many Catholic 
spokesmen have been urging, that Roman Catho- 
lics should play a larger part in general com- 
munity and civic affairs. The hang-over of 
fear of persecution, the disabling sense of in- 
feriority, the psychological insecurity and “siege 
mentality” which afflicted so much of American 
Catholicism should be diminished by the proud 
drive on the part of a self-respecting Roman 
Catholic for the highest position in the land. 


(3) Already evident—and I believe healthy— 
is the frank discussion of religious controversy 
and conflict. Such urgent questions as birth 
control, divorce, separation of church and state, 
censorship, population explosions, aid to pa- 
rochial schools, etc., will emerge increasingly. 
They must be faced and the deeply held and 
conflicting positions of the faith groups must 
be dealt with frankly as a fact of life. Nor will 
these controversies dissolve under a lather of 
good will; most religious conflicts are deep 
and stubborn and many are irreconcilable. We 
will have to learn the hard lessons of co-existence 
in America as well as in the world at large, and 
we will have to learn to live together and, 
on some matters of conscience, to disagree 
agreeably. 


(4) Should Kennedy be elected, it will help 
to nail the shibboleth that a Catholic President 
would be influenced by the Church. (Somebody 
once ridiculed this thinking by citing the fol- 
lowing imaginary telegram from the defeated 
Al Smith to the Pope in 1928: “Unpack.”) 
Kennedy, and any other Catholic President, 
would inevitably lean over backward to avoid 
even the suggestion of Church influence. He 
could never go as far, for example, as President 
Eisenhower did in upholding the Catholic po- 
sition on birth control in the recent controversy 
on the population explosion; or as Truman 
did in seeking to appoint an ambassador to the 
Vatican. Indeed, many Catholic leaders are 
regretful, for this reason, that a Catholic is 
making this try for the White House. It is 
more likely that Kennedy will end up alienating 
Church leaders than that he will become the 
instrument of Catholic purposes. He will di- 
rectly woo Negroes, Jews, labor, farmers, and 
many other elements of the American popu- 
lation; he will, necessarily, seek Catholic support 
only by indirection and with prudent restraint. 
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The first person of any minority group to win 
high public office is usually a rather mild ad- 
herent to the group and frequently comes to 
be regarded as a renegade. This may well happen 
to Kennedy, too. 

(5) It may be quixotic to hope that the 
phenomenon of a Catholic candidate may shake 
us up and compel us to give the kind of earnest 
thought and study to inter-religious relations 
that we are now, properly, giving to race re- 
lations. Our racial problem is the paramount 
moral challenge in our domestic life—and we 
all know it. While Senator Kennedy had some- 
thing altogether different in mind when he used 
the term “new frontier” in his acceptance speech, 
it could be argued that inter-religious relations 
represent the “new frontier” of human relations 
in America. We have a body of data—and wide- 
spread agreement on goals—when we talk about 
race relations. But we are at sea without a 
paddle, without a compass, and without a goal 
when we talk about inter-religious relations 
in America. Until recently, we behaved as if 
it wasn’t quite cricket to talk about the thorny 
and divisive religious issues, like birth control, 
divorce, etc. The “nice-Nelly” approach of 
hiding religious conflicts under the rug will 
no longer do. Neither will the other approach— 
the old “brotherhood” formula—of seeking to 
smother valid and vital religious differences un- 
der a blanket of togetherness and platitudes 
about “the American way.” 

Kennedy’s candidacy is a symbol and a dra- 
matic reminder that profound changes have been 
at work among our faith groups and their inter- 
relationships in America. This, like so many 
other challenges of a new era, cries out for 
our best thinking. If Senator Kennedy’s bid 
indirectly contributes to fresh and imaginative 
efforts along this line, his candidacy in and of 
itself will be salutary for America. 
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Soviet Students: Between Conformity 
and Dissent 


by Tim Callaghan 


ae writer spent the academic year 1958-59 

at Moscow State University and there came 
into close and sustained contact with a large 
number of Soviet students. During the year, 
in the course of innumerable conversations, both 
private and non-private, on a vast variety of 
topics, some sense of the major divisions among 
these students in terms of their social and politi- 
cal attitudes began to emerge, and it is these 
divisions which I have tried in the following 
pages to define. In addition, I have tried to 
give some idea of the psychological propensities 
and personal experiences which are most com- 
monly associated with these divisions as I ob- 
served them. And, finally, I have tried to suggest 
some probable patterns of interaction between 
these various student-types and their Soviet 
environment in the future. The students of 
Moscow State University have been most care- 
fully selected and, in many cases, are destined 
to occupy positions of power and influence in 
Soviet society. In this sense, these students are 
perhaps far from being representative of Soviet 
youth at large. That there are among them 
representatives of almost every element of Soviet 
youth is probable, although their willingness 
to maintain close and sustained contact with a 
foreigner (in many cases they became real and 
close friends) in itself makes them in some sense 
atypical. However, the great variety of their 
attitudes and responses to all issues makes it 
extremely difficult to isolate any syndrome of 
characteristics common to them all, and in- 
clining them towards friendship with a foreigner, 
which is more significant than the diversity 
among them. In any case, it is on this diversity 
which I will concentrate my attention, and I 
have grouped them into the following descriptive 
categories: (1) the bored, (2) the political ac- 
tivists, (3) the discontented, (4) the disaffected, 
(5) the inner-emigrés, and (6) the satisfied. 
I will not go into elaborate definitions but will 
simply suggest the primary characteristics of 
each within its Soviet context. 


Borepoo is one of the most pervasive charac- 
teristics of a large number of Soviet students 


Reprinted from Soviet Survey (London, England) for 
July-September, 1960, with the kind permission of the 
editors. 





and one of the most significant determinant; 
of their behavior. The bored student is not 
simply a new variant of that familiar Russian 
type, Oblomoyv. He is ready and anxious to 
respond to external stimuli and, indeed, seeks 
out such stimuli, whereas the Oblomov type has 
more or less consciously withdrawn from his 






environment in order to avoid the necessity f 


of response. The Oblomov type is bored with 
the world; the bored student is bored with 


the Soviet world. The causes of his boredom 


are manifold and deeply rooted in Soviet society, F 


It is their cumulative impact which oppresses 
the bored student, and in this he differs from the 
discontented student. His attitude towards So- 
viet society is not determined by any specific 


deprivation but rather by what, for lack of § 
a better term, might be called the tone of Soviet F 


life. When pressed to give the reasons for his 


boredom, the bored student, while he frequently } 
enumerates specific deficiencies in Soviet life, 


most often emphasizes the general spirit (dukb) 


of Soviet society, its puritanical morality, its | 


rigid code of conduct, its stultifying over-or- 


ganization. When asked to elaborate the changes F 
which might make Soviet society less ‘‘boring,” 7 
he is usually at a loss. Neither coherent thought f 
nor a lively imagination is natural to him; in- f 
deed, one gets the impression that the bored | 


student (the student who is above all bored) 
is not usually distinguished by high intelligence. 


Not quite knowing what is missing in his life | 


or what he seeks from life, the bored student 
often becomes little more than a seeker after 
novelty, sensation, and innovation. 


Many of the friends of Westerners in the 


Soviet Union are their friends simply becaus | 


of boredom. The Westerner, to the bored Soviet | 


student, is a new, untried stimulus, a source 
of possible variety. Boredom is likewise us- 


doubtedly at the root of much of the stil yagiism § 


and “pandering to Western taste” which 1 


found among Soviet students. But it is impor: f 


tant to emphasize that novelty alone is often 
not enough for the bored student. A crucial 
factor in the boredom syndrome is often pre- 
cisely that the novel ways which are adopted 
evoke public condemnation. Boredom is caused 
in the eyes of the bored student by the very 
nature of Soviet society, and the bored student 
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chooses his route of escape from boredom with 
the more or less subconscious desire to “take 
revenge” on society. It is the appropriation 
by the regime of all outlets for self-expression, 
with its almost inevitable concomitant of propa- 
gandizing, moralizing, and regimentation, which 
creates the state of boredom; so much so that 
the automatic and unreflecting response of a 
not insignificant number of Soviet students to 
ay regime-sponsored effort to relieve boredom 
(e.g. the sanctioning of some varieties of jazz) 
is rejection—rejection based on a deep-rooted 
belief that regime sponsorship and boredom are 
irrevocably synonymous. 


Politically, the bored student tends to be 
apathetic. While he rejects much of the po- 
litical propaganda of the regime he is not an 
articulate dissenter. ‘‘Politics” has become a 
dirty word towards which all response is nega- 
tive. The regime has so effectively monopolized 
all political themes that, among the bored stu- 
dents, even a discussion of Western politics is 
suspect. This is not due to fear, for many Soviet 
students who do not rank among “the bored” 
are ready to run the risk of discussing Western 
political ideas. The political apathy of the bored 
student seems rooted in the conception that 
all politics must be drab. That some bored 
students openly flaunt their attachment to “re- 
ligion” (e.g., by wearing crosses around their 
necks) shows that they are not cowards in 
their seeking out of all varieties of social dis- 
approval. Their “religiosity” often brings quite 
tangible deprivations (including expulsion from 
the university) imposed by the Komsomol and 
other organizations. The bored student is anti- 
regime, but not in the political sense. He is 
anti-social rather than a political deviant. And 
he is often psychologically impelled to escape 
from boredom by soliciting public disapproval 
and thus creating a situation in which he can 
interact with society while at the same time 
taking his revenge upon it. Of course, this 
attitude is not translated into conspicuous anti- 
social action by all bored students or even by 
the majority. Those who openly solicit public 
disapproval are the extreme members of the 
group; but, in a real sense, they are its symbolic 
fepresentatives. Their extremism usually leads 
to expulsion from the university, and this serves 
as a warning to other bored students. 


JN THE university, the political activist is not 

simply a student who is politically active. 
He must be distinguished, for example, from the 
Careerist, and the distinction must obviously 
rest on something as tenuous as “fundamental 
cast of mind” or psychological attitude. All 
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the “genuine” activists of my acquaintance 
seemed almost obsessed by some personally-ex- 
perienced, war-connected, violent disruption of 
normal life or else by unmistakably authentic 
identification with others who suffered such 
disruptions. Life under siege conditions, loss 
of immediate family, and/or contact with some 
particular atrocity are recurrent themes. Why 
these traumatic experiences should have set them 
on the road towards political activism is a ques- 
tion too complex for discussion here, although 
the widespread success of the regime—a success 
marked even among the most discontented strata 
of Soviet student society—in identifying itself 
with the cause of peace obviously plays a part. 


The activists of my acquaintance are hardly 
what would normally be called “idealists,” and 
certainly they are not fanatics. They tend to 
be “realists” in the broad sense of the word, 
and are by no means blind to the defects in 
Soviet reality. Indeed, the activist tends to 
be more aware of and articulate about these 
defects than the more complacent members of 
the group which I have labelled ‘“‘the satisfied.” 
Part of the activist’s heightened consciousness 
of defects in Soviet society undoubtedly derives 
from his real and active commitment to the 
Utopian ideals and Victorianesque morality of 
the regime. Thus, while conscious of defects, 
the activist believes that action in accord with 
ideology-derived precepts can remedy them. He 
is, of course, immune to any suggestion that 
these defects are rooted in the Soviet system itself. 


The political activist is more aware of the 
propagandist quality of much of Soviet com- 
munication than are most of “the satisfied.” 
The activist student tends towards a rather ar- 
ticulate elitism which emphasizes the necessity 
of such propaganda for “‘the masses,” from which 
it should not be inferred that he is a cynical 
manipulator, but rather that he is a conscientious, 
disciplined, and dedicated young Communist. 

That the activist can sometimes verge on 
fanaticism is indicated by a remark of one 
student activist at the time of the Pasternak 
affair. He volunteered on that occasion that 
he or any of his friends would gladly “strangle 
Pasternak with our own hands.” Still, this is not 
the primary trait of the activist, and it would 
be a mistake to overemphasize this side of the 
picture. 

The student activist, then, is a type successful 
within the Soviet context, thanks to an ability 
to see his environment “realistically” and to 
cope with it competently, while seeking at the 
same time to transform it on the basis of an 
ideology-inspired program (or, more accurately, 
on the basis of the Party’s program which he 
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perceives ideologically). The activist is not 
satisfied with his environment and, perhaps 
partly because of propensities traceable largely 
to childhood experiences of horror and depriva- 
tion, is psychologically impelled to embrace, 
internalize, and act upon the ideology of the 
regime. This same ideology seems empty moral- 
izing to the bored student, remains simply a 
dead letter to the satisfied student, and is a 
source of perpetual irony and a symbol of cal- 
culated hypocrisy to the disaffected student 
and the student inner-emigré. However, before 
turning to these three categories, the category 
of the discontented student should be mentioned 
briefly. 


THE discontented student is one of an extremely 

large and amorphous group in Soviet society 
——a group tending, on the one hand, to merge 
into the group of the bored or the disaffected, 
and on the other hand into the group of the 
satisfied students. The sources of discontent 
are those long familiar to students of Soviet 
society, and range from the inadequacy of con- 
sumer goods, through (presumptive) job dis- 
content, to the rigidity of intellectual controls. 
What distinguishes the discontented from the 
bored students is the ability of the former to 
articulate the sources of their grievance and 
the fact that their specific and, so to speak, 
localized state of discontent does not expand 
into a generalized set of attitudes influencing 
the entirety of their social conduct. Unlike 
the discontented students who keep their dis- 
content localized, the disaffected students tend 
to generalize discontent and to identify its 
sources with the more or less permanent charac- 
teristics of the Soviet regime and hence to po- 
liticize discontent (unlike the bored students). 


The student who is simply discontented is 
often fairly complex. For example, I knew 
many Soviet students who deeply resented be- 
ing deprived of access to the entire range of 
Western literature, while, at the same time, 
being cognizant of and sympathetic towards 
the theories by which the regime justifies its 
inaccessibility. Some, indeed, resented the de- 
privation not because they thirsted for literary 
stimulation but because the deprivation cast 
aspersions on their own maturity and loyalty; 
at the same time, they were ready to admit 
that perhaps they were not mature enough, 
perhaps their loyalty could not survive exposure 
to the unknown but surely real, satanic lures 
of the West. The rather subtle ambivalence 
of such an attitude prevents the transformation 
of discontent into disaffection but in no way 
alters the reality of the discontent itself. 
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It should also be emphasized that one of the 
great sources of discontent is job dissatisfaction, 
or, in the case of students, presumptive dissatis. 
faction with the job which it is anticipated the 
state placement apparatus will assign.* To the 
bored student it is “‘all the same” but not » 
to the discontented. At the very least, among 
the bored students, job dissatisfaction seems to 
follow from an already present set of attitudes 
rather than to appear as a prime factor in shaping 
attitudes. 


ONCEIVABLY the discontented student could 
often be converted into a satisfied student 

by relatively slight, albeit extremely difficult 
and rather unlikely alterations in the regime's 
policy. The disaffected student, on the contrary, 
has generalized and politicized his discontent 
to the point where only fundamental alterations 
in the Soviet political structure could satisfy 
him. Moreover, in comparison with both the 
discontented student and the student inner- 
emigré (see below), the sources of disaffection 
are more likely to be clearly political and the 
grievances themselves more extreme. One dis- 
affected student said “the American SAC should 
make me a bombardier, because I know just 


where to drop the bombs and would enjoy doing f 


it.” Clearly, he is not merely discontented. This 
response, in its passion and totality of rejection 





is, of course, extreme, and its psychological f 


roots are deep. (This student’s father suffered 
severely from the measures taken after the anti- 
deStalinization riots in Georgia.) More moderate 
is the disaffection which characterized several 
Jewish students. Here the source of disaffection 
was often the suffering of parents and, to a lesser 
extent, the students’ own suffering, this time 
from Soviet anti-Semitism. One Jewish friend 
specifically traced his total disillusionment with 


* Although the jobs assigned by the state placement service 
—jobs which are obligatory and which must be accepted for 
three years—rarely come as a total surprise to the students, there 
are cases where the opposite is true. In the early Spring of their 
final year at the university, the students are all permitted to list 
preferences for types of work and places of work. Even whett 
they do not attempt to gain credit with the regime by volun- 
teering to go “where it is most useful in the eyes of the assign- 
ment committee,” they none the less limit the operation of theit 
fancy in making these choices. They already know the rough 
limits of tolerance, occupational and geographical, which the 
system permits. For example, most of the merely average students 
in the humanities and social sciences know that they will be 
assigned jobs as secondary school teachers regardless of any al- 
ternative they might prefer. Knowing this, these students often 
“volunteer” to be secondary school teachers and hope thereby 
to have a greater chance of at least being assigned to the location 
they really desire. Even this hope is frequently unjustified, be- 
cause the bulk of the students opt to remain in Moscow or go t0 
another large city, whereas the teacher shortage is most acute 
in the villages and rural areas. 


— 
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Soviet society to his having watched his father 
disintegrate after being thrown out of his job 
during the period of the ‘doctors’ plot” scare. 
Here and in other cases a specific traumatic 
experience led to generalized reflection and ul- 
timate rejection of the Soviet system. 


“The disaffected” are by no means necessarily 
unsuccessful in their Soviet environment. The 
mere fact of their being students at Moscow 
State University would indicate the opposite, 
and indeed many disaffected students are very 
successful. All are conscious of the risks they 
run, and, perhaps, thanks to lessons absorbed 
from the very experience which disaffected them, 
are exceedingly skillful in dissimulation. Per- 
sonal or familial “rehabilitation” in the past 
several years seems to provide a considerable 
margin of security, at least psychologically, but 
it does of seem to put an end to disaffection. 
Several disaffected students of my acquaintance 
are potential activists in amy anti-Soviet context. 
I underline the word “any,” because this high- 
lights one of the key differences between the 
disaffected students and the students who are 
inner-emigrés. The former want to change the 
system at all costs but have not necessarily 
thought out a program for change. That this 
is not true of the inner-emigré students will 
be seen below. First though, it is simply neces- 
sary to repeat that the disaffected carry a per- 
manent scar (with the underlying wound seem- 
ingly capable of transmission from generation 
to generation or at least from father to son) 
the depth of which the Soviet regime may well 
underestimate. 


UNuKe the disaffected student, the inner- 

emigré is likely to have come to his state 
through a prolonged process of inner evolution 
rather than through a fairly immediate reaction 
to externally-caused shock. Unlike the dis- 
contented and like the disaffected student, the 
inner-emigré generalizes and politicizes his 
grievances. His approach to Soviet society is 
usually analytical and, while he rarely sees 
any salvation within what he calls “tthe system,” 
his attitude towards it is rarely purely destruc- 
tive. 

The path towards inner-emigration is an in- 
tellectual one, often inspired by literature sanc- 
tioned by the regime but capable of a variety 
of interpretations, and sometimes inspired by 
forbidden literature. The path of the inner- 
emigré is wholly isolated and he lacks the support 
which even the disaffected student is likely to 
receive from family, “fellow sufferers,” and old 
and trusted friends. A Westerner met by chance 
is often the only person with whom the inner- 
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emigré can discuss his views. Hence it is not 
surprising that these views, developed by a 
young person in total isolation, often lack dis- 
cipline, coherence, and refinement, and a single 
kernel idea may be elaborated to fantastic 
lengths. For example, one inner-emigré, in- 
spired by Dostoevsky, had become a Slavophile 
of the sort who would have stood on the lunatic 
fringe of Russian intellectual life even in the 
19th century. Yet he was not a lunatic; he 
simply had to develop all of his ideas for him- 
self, without criticism, guidance, or system. 
The Westerner feels that he is caught up in 
a time-machine operating in reverse. The litera- 
ture of the 19th and early 20th centuries has 
been less thoroughly purged by the regime than 
literature of later date. Hence, among the inner- 
emigrés, one finds a fascinating microcosm of 
19th and early 20th century intellectual life 
with the neo-Hegelians and Nietzsche playing 
the leading roles. Grotesque as this world some- 
times seems, it is one of the very few wholly 
free products of the individual human mind 
and imagination in the Soviet Union. 


Less grotesque and, in a sense, less free are 
the attitudes towards society and politics of those 
inner-emigrés who derive their intellectual stim- 
ulus and critical position vis-a-vis Soviet society 
from Marx or, sometimes, Lenin. Among these 
students the image of “socialism betrayed” or 
“the Revolution betrayed” plays the predomi- 
nant role. In the eyes of many inner-emigrés, 
they give a certain legitimacy to Soviet society 
conceived as something apart from “‘the system.” 
And, commingled with this rescuing of a pure 
nucleus in Soviet society at its inception, one 
often finds a highly articulate and emotional 
patriotism (as distinct from political loyalty). 
The problem which this type of inner-emigré 
poses for himself is to save Socialism, or the 
Revolution, and Russia. In his approach to these 
“pure forms,” there is a marked intolerance of 
ambiguity and a marked rigidity of thought, as 
well as a rather amazing self-confidence. His 
Soviet education has instilled in him deep-rooted 
patterns of thought. 


It is remarkable and encouraging that, in an 
atmosphere heavy with the pressure of ideo- 
logical indoctrination, social control, and per- 
petual mobilization, there are students who have 
both the intellectual capacity and the psycho- 
logical fortitude to maintain an almost com- 
plete inner integrity, to detach their inner ex- 
istence from their external environment and, 
while coping successfully with the latter, to 
lead an independent mental life in complete 
isolation from their fellow students. This living 
in isolation creates tremendous psychological 
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tension for the inner-emigrés, and, although the 
mere fact of their being students at the uni- 
versity indicates their ability to sustain the ten- 
sion and perpetuate a complex deception, it is 
not accidental that two inner-emigrés of my 
acquaintance were compulsively fascinated by 
the idea of suicide. Because of the confused 
nature and complexity of his understanding, the 
psychological effects of standing always alone 
and on guard, and perhaps because of the ab- 
sence of an intense and personal emotional 
nucleus of disaffection, the inner-emigré, when 
all is said and done, suffers more sheer, uncom- 
pensated strain than any other Soviet citizen. 


THERE are, of course, Soviet students who have 

achieved considerable success within the system 
and are, on the whole, highly satisfied with their 
position. Their achievements are not traceable 
to political activism, and their success and ac- 
quisition of relative status have not imposed upon 
them a demand for political activism. Perhaps 
this is because of their youth and their still 
comparatively low level in the status hierarchy. 
That is to say, a demand for intense political 
participation may be made upon them if their 
success is to continue. However, the future 
psychological response of the satisfied students 
to these hypothetical demands is difficult to 
predict. Certainly their satisfaction makes them 
prone to political loyalty, and the imposition of 
these hypothetical future demands, especially 
in so far as they indicate rising status, is unlikely 
to be deeply resented. Still, it is important to 
remember that the satisfied students are not 
activists by nature, and their political partici- 
pation is likely to be always artificial from the 
psychological point of view. 


The satisfied students tend to see Soviet reality 
suffused with the glow of their own content- 
ment, and are thus less prone than the political 
activists to recognize defects in the Soviet sys- 
tem. One factor in explaining this seems to be 
the apparent stability which has characterized 
their lives. Thus, though the satisfied student 
is likely to share few views in common with 
the average Western observer, he is more likely 
to “make sense” to the latter than either the 
political activist or the disaffected student, who 
continually refer, both consciously and uncon- 
sciously, to a store of experiences and insights 
which can perhaps be understood but can never 
be shared by the Western observer. The satisfied 
student is to some extent a “reasonable man,” 
though his reasonableness is marked, in the eyes 
of the Western observer, by an irritating com- 
placency. He makes fewer demands on his 
human environment than either the activist 
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or the disaffected student. He has a “live and 
let live” attitude; it seems to me that the satisfied 
student is by far the most representative, stg. 
tistically speaking, of all of the student types 
which have been discussed. 


Wu I have suggested that boredom is a per- 
vasive characteristic among Soviet students, 
that particular syndrome of psychological pro. 
pensities and social and political attitudes which 
goes to make up the bored student (the student 
who is above all else bored) is not widely preva- 
lent among the Soviet university population, 
The regime conducts a perpetual campaign 
against this type of student who, by courting 
the opprobrium of society in an almost com- 
pulsive way, cannot fail to make himself con- 
spicuous. Because boredom derives from the 
oppressive drabness and dull repetitiveness of 
Soviet life, it is likely to continue for the fore- 
seeable future, although (in so far as the material 
standard of living is one of the causes of bore- 
dom) on a diminished scale and at a lower level 
of intensity. However, the bored student can- 
not, in the nature of things, adopt the art of 
dissimulation and his chances of exercising power 
or authority in Soviet society are slight. That 
he will prove a less than perfect subject and 
instrument for those exercising power and au- 
thority is certain, but he is unlikely to have any 
significant role in shaping the Soviet future. 


The discontented students are many, but the 
combination of their ambivalence and their 
pragmatism with respect to the sources and 
varieties of their discontent makes it unlikely 
that they will have any pervasive influence on 
the evolution of the fundamental nature or 
structure of Soviet society. Their discontent, 
as I have suggested, tends to be localized and 
is in many cases capable of satisfaction within 
the framework of Soviet society. Even where 
this is not the case, discontent does not seem to 
develop into disloyalty. Nor, and this is much 
more important, does it seem to inspire general- 
ized reflection on the means for its own elim- 
ination. Rather, discontent seems a quality that 
can be channeled by the regime for its own 
purposes. Its existence can be an impetus to- 
wards social betterment and cultural relaxation, 
but it is unlikely to call into question the basic 
purposes and policies of the regime. 


The disaffected students are far fewer in 
number than the bored or the discontented; in 
fact, it is remarkable that any such people have 
survived and prospered in the Soviet educational 
system. However, it seems most unlikely that 
they will attain positions of influence or powet 
in Soviet society. To some extent, because of 
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the very experience which brought them to 
, state of disaffection and because of the long 
memory of the Soviet regime, they are already 
marked men. The fact that past history and 
present suspicion are likely to hamper their 
careers makes them potentially all the more 
dangerous from the regime’s point of view, and 
heightens the probability of ultimate head-on 
collision with the regime; there seems little doubt 
about who will emerge the victor from such a 


clash. 


Asin the case of the disaffected, it is remark- 


lable that the inner-emigré students manage to 


manipulate their environment and their own 
psychological dualism so well that they gain 
admittance to the university and survive in 
the university environment. That they do so 


bisa fact which should make us wary of ex- 
 aggerating the monolithic character of Soviet 
» society. However, these inner-emigrés, too, are 
' few in number; the possibility that they will 
' crack under the tension of their lives, and their 


need to remain inconspicuous and withdrawn, 


| make it highly unlikely that they will have 
| much influence on the future evolution of So- 
E viet society. The inner-emigré lacks ambition 
| (this is not true of the other types) and seeks 
| above all to avoid involvement with “the sys- 
> tem.” 


The political activist is not a very common 


i type in the university population, but he is 
likely already to occupy a position of power 
vand influence within university society (Kom- 
» somol committee, student-faculty union com- 
| mittee, etc.) and is likely to attain the upper 
i reaches of the Soviet hierarchy. It should be 
‘emphasized that this type of student is not 
an idealist but rather an ideologically committed 
} realist. He has demonstrated organizational ta- 


lent and has been given responsibility. In my 


| experience, at least, he has proved to be of high 
| intelligence and acute perception. Part of his 
| success in Soviet society is undoubtedly traceable 
| to the intensity of his motivation, but part 
| is due to the skill of the regime in identifying 


him and allowing him to develop and discipline 


© his capabilities. Having been initiated into 
) the rites of responsibility, he seems unlikely to 
| become disillusioned with the intricacies of the 
| ¢xercise of power in his later career. The emo- 
‘tonal nucleus which sustains his political ac- 


tivism seems powerful enough to lend dynamism 
to his operations within the bureaucracy. To 
predict the particular policies which are likely 
to be favored in the future by the political 


| activists is, of course, impossible, but it is diffi- 


cult to find anything in their backgrounds or 
current attitudes which could lead to funda- 
mental revision in the structure or orientation 
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of the regime. This is not to suggest that 
the student political activists are either com- 
placent or unimaginative. Rather, they think 
in terms of more effective implementation of 
current policies and seem to feel that in every 
respect the Khrushchev regime is moving for- 
ward in precisely the right direction. The po- 
litical activist is imaginative only in the instru- 
mental sense and his strong emotional commit- 
ment to “the system” makes it extremely diffi- 
cult for him to look beyond the horizons set in 
childhood and assimilated in practice throughout 
his successful student career. It seems probable 
that he will bring to the Soviet future dynamism, 
improvising pragmatism, and disciplined self- 
assurance. 


PossiBLy a majority of the students fall into 
the category of the satisfied. In the most 
concrete and obvious sense of the word these 
students have, by Soviet standards, every reason 
to be satisfied. Most of them come from rela- 
tively affluent and influential families, and are 
receiving the best which Soviet education has 
to offer. They look forward to promising ca- 
reers. They are wholly loyal to the regime, but 
accept politics passively even though, in order 
to promote their career and avoid any shadow 
of suspicion, they may participate actively in 
the political and social work of student organi- 
zations. In other words, they are politically 
apathetic at the same time that they are po- 
litically loyal. They are intellectually compla- 
cent at the same time that they are highly 
educated. They are, I believe, real representa- 
tives of the “new Soviet man.” From the re- 
gime’s point of view, these satisfied students are 
a real problem in so far as it is interested in 
training up young intellectuals who are resource- 
ful, imaginative, and psychologically motivated 
towards the fulfillment of the regime’s goals. 
It is with the phenomenon of these satisfied 
students that, it seems to me, anyone who is 
inclined to speak of any future “liberalization 
and democratization” of Soviet society is forced 
to count. And it is often absence of contact 
with this predominant majority of Soviet uni- 
versity students which prompts Western visitors 
to speak so optimistically about the intellectual 
vitality of what they are all too ready to identi- 
fy as the Soviet student. The satisfied student 
is, I believe, a relatively new phenomenon in 
Soviet society. He is impressed by Soviet achieve- 
ments and by the improvement in the con- 
sumer goods situation; he is pleased with the 
relative cultural relaxation which has taken 
place under Khrushchev; he is glad that police 
terrorism has disappeared from the Soviet scene. 
But his satisfaction with these new features of 
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Soviet life tends to be absolute at the very time 
when the changes themselves are only relative. 
The satisfied students have been diligent and 
have absorbed their lessons, and the result has 
been a total stultification of the imagination. 
One Soviet student, when asked what he most 
desired in the world, thought long and deeply 
and then solemnly announced, “I wish every 
city in the world could be just like Moscow.” 
While this answer may represent the extreme 
in complacency, it typifies a prevalent attitude. 
It is not that the imaginative capacities of these 
students have merely been disciplined—that 
after all is one of the effects of any educational 
process: it is rather that their imaginative ca- 
pacities have atrophied. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion of the extent to which this is the result 
of conscious educational policy, the de facto 
educational experience of many Soviet students 
has been such as to inculcate complacency. In- 
deed, I think that much of the intellectual-cul- 
tural relaxation which has taken place in the 
Soviet Union should be seen against this back- 
ground of complacency. The regime can, per- 
haps for the first time, risk exposing its citizens 
(or at least the bulk of its university students) 
to hitherto prohibited intellectual stimuli. It 
can rid itself of the onus of exercising a fan- 
tastically rigid censorship and can capitalize on 
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the abatement of discontent which this relgtiy 
relaxation brings. Now, for the first time, 
students who are anyway prone to satisfactig 
can feel that they are not being significant 
deprived. At the same time, the regime can ty 
the risk because their imaginations have bey 
so atrophied and their analytical abilities , 
deadened that exposure does not invite discon, 
tent or, indeed, arouse strong demands for mop 
exposure. While some few students get caugh 
up in a cycle of rising expectations, the m, 
jority, having tasted the heretofore forbidde 
fruit, are unimpressed and uninspired. The 
palates have been deadened. There are studeny 
who have developed immense analytical ; 
critical capacities and who possess rich , 
fertile imaginations, and who will probably 
come increasingly dangerous to the regim 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that it is the satis 
fied students who are the most representatiy 
products of the Soviet educational system, 
At first glance, it would seem that the satisfie( 
students, complacent and politically apatheticf) a univ 
are unlikely to be instrumental in modifyinf All - 
the structure or orientation of the Soviet systemf, A deet 
They are easily manipulated and strongly cong like a : 
formist. They are incapable of imagining dp farawa 
ternatives to the system or of conceiving modi) the fir: 
fications in it. More serious, it seems to mj haps P: 
is the possible role of the satisfied students i tains 
slowing the dynamism of Soviet society. Many) prevail 
of them will occupy important positions i) pur W 
Soviet society, and their combined weight coul), I no 
well force a modification in the pace of Soviel closet. 
life. Such a modification would not bring wit) to eat 
it major political or social changes in the df) who he 
rection of liberalization. Liberalization is na) in its 
the product of complacency and defective im) corner 
agination. But such a change in the nature olf) at its | 
Soviet society would be none the less real ani) 


entranc 
like but 
is alway 
which 1 
| oceans 

‘or whi 
‘his fore 


nose t 
from the point of view of the regime, none th) expres 
less undesirable. However, it might be well ti) so ma 
remember that the Soviet regime has managtl|) testim 
to retain its dynamism in the face of positir| rather 
opposition. It has never before had to fae On 
complacency, but it would probably be excts)) oh so 
sively dogmatic to insist that it cannot succes) he wz 
fully cope with the problems it poses. If its), world 
true that the future leaders of the regime at} all bla 
probably to be found among those student} had le 
who are now political activists and if the) maine 
students are ideologically committed, thorough) maine 
ly disciplined, organizationally experienced, al) was t! 
pragmatically creative, then it would be) An 
ceedingly risky to discount the probability tht) he kn 
the Soviet regime a generation hence will he ___ 
essentially and in its fundamental socio-politil) Yen 
structure and orientation very similar to the tJ) Now « 


gime we know today. wr 
aes 
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or mon Tt WAS Yom Kippur, and Papa was standing 
- caughfe# in front of me in the synagogue. I climbed 
the mf on a chair in order to see him better from the 
rbiddale back. It is so much easier for me to remember 

Theil his back than his face. The back of his head 
student never changed. His face was so mobile. When 
cal anf he spoke his mouth was like a dark and cavernous 










ch an entrance or like a waving flag. His eyes were 
bly bee like butterflies, or like stamps on a letter which 
regim|) is always sent to a faraway place. Or his ears, 
1e satist which were like ships about to cast off over the 


tating oceans of his God. His face was either red 
n. for white as his hair. The wrinkly waves of 
atisfel his forehead were but a tiny beachhead fronting 
atheticf a universal sea. 

difyinf, All I saw then was the back of his neck. 
systenf A deep furrow swept over its width, almost 
y cong like a split. Although at that time I was still 
ing df faraway from this country, I then saw for 
modi. the first time a dry wadi, dry and deep. Per- 
-o mf haps Papa, too, began with such a wadi, for the 
nts igh tains had not yet descended and intense heat 
Many) prevailed in this land, which on that Yom Kip- 
ons itm pur was not yet mine. 


coull§ I now see his face on a photograph in the 
Soviet closet. He looks like a man who had begun 
wit to eat what looked like a delightful dish and 
he di) who has just become aware of something noisome 
is nt) in its flavor, and now feels disappointed. The 
e im} corners of his mouth, which turn downward 
ure lf) at its edges, testify to this. The wrinkle in his 
| and nose testifies to this; the crow’s-feet at his eyes 
ae th) express this in sadness. I see the testimony of 
ell tt) so many details in his face. And I see this 
nage! testimony not for the sake of judging him, but 
siti) rather for the sake of judging myself. 

fel §=On that Yom Kippur he stood before me, 
xc) oh so busy with his grown-up God. How white 
“cet! he was in his shroud. Beside him the whole 
its) world looked like an abandoned picnic-ground 
e at! all blackened by campfire soot. As if the dancers 
dent! had left and the musicians, too, and all that re- 
thes mained was blackened rock. Thus Papa re- 
ugi') mained, dressed in his white shroud. This then 
antl) was the first death I remember. 

&) And when they came to recite the Adoration, 


it he kneeled altogether, touching the floor with 
Si omngg 





Yehuda Amichai (b. 1924) has published a book of poems 
Now and at Other Days. His short stories appear in many 
Magazines in Israel. In Amichai, a new kind of Israeli writing 
makes its appearance. 
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My Father’s Deaths 


(A Story) 
by Yehuda Amichai 


his forehead. It seemed to me as if he were 
drinking with his forehead. I thought that per- 
haps his God was flowing between the legs of 
the table. Before he kneeled, he spread the wings 
of his ¢allith in order not to soil his knees. But 
he did not seem concerned about soiling his fore- 
head—and then he was resurrected. He rose 
without separating one foot from the other. 
He rose and the colors of his face changed 
several times and again he lived, again he was 
mine and I climbed on a chair to see the back 
of his neck and the furrow on it. He was the 
resurrected flesh and blood. Why do they call 
people flesh and blood? Flesh and blood you 
only see when someone is wounded or when 
someone is injured or dead. When people are 
alive all you see are other combinations; skin 
and eyes, a smile and a dark entrance, hands 
and a mouth. 

I went up to the women’s gallery. I just 
had to tell Mamma about the miracle of Papa’s 
resurrection. They had apples there with cloves 
stuck in them, for smelling so that the women 
would not faint while fasting. I am jealous of 
the women. I always wanted to faint, but I 
couldn’t manage it, to be wiped from the black- 
board, to step back from it all without having 
to be told what to do and without having to 
face opposition. The spiced apples were in the 
women’s hands as was I, as is the whole ball of 
the earth. They kept me opposite the big clock 
as if to balance the time against me. They eyed 
me with a smoldering light yet to burn, burning 
up the whole shule. 

From up there I saw how they undressed the 
Torah scrolls, how they took the white shirts 
off, pulled on the shoulder-straps and pulled 
the dress off and the poor Torah was naked. It 
must have felt cold. 

Papa was again resurrected in the evening 
after the “closing” prayer. The year made a 
big wheel, enclosing within its walls days and 
seasons. What a strange game! To me sins and 
atonements were as yet doubled up and had 
one and the same face. In the evening, a moon 
made its rounds about the town like a shiny 
atonement rooster. 


Para has been dying many times. He still 

keeps on dying from time to time. Sometimes 
I am present, at other times I am not. Sometimes 
his dying is quite close to my table, when I work 
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or when I write nice words on the blackboard 
or when I look at the multicolored countries 
in the atlas. There are times when I am far 
away when he dies, just as it was when he fought 
in the First World War. It is a good thing 
that children don’t see their fathers in the war. 
It is a good thing that I did not have to fight 
in that war, otherwise we might have killed one 
another. He wore the uniform of Kaiser Wil- 
helm and I that of King George, and God put 
between us a distance of twenty-five years. I 
put his medals in the same box as my own 
decorations from the Second World War. There 
is no other place to put them. On one of his 
medals there are a lion and crossed swords, as 
if two invisible warriors were fencing in a duel. 
I guess that the images of wild and ferocious 
animals take a place of honor on emblems: lions, 
eagles, bulls that fight, and all sorts of other 
beautiful and destructive beasts. In the syna- 
gogue, too, two lions have to hold the tablets 
over the Holy Ark. Even our laws need wild 
beasts to guard and strengthen them. 

One time, it was a long time ago in Germany 
and many years had passed since the war. Papa 
got dressed in a black dinner jacket on which 
he hung all his medals; he also put on a sparkling 
top hat to go to the unveiling of a war monu- 
ment. All the names of the brave soldiers who 
had died in the war were inscribed there in al- 
phabetical order.. Where was that monument? 
Oh yes, now I remember: it was in the public 
park right next to the playground, right next to 
the swings and the sand-boxes. I can’t remem- 
ber what the monument looked like. The chances 
are it had soldiers raising rifles of stone under a 
flag of stone, with stony mothers bewailing the 
death of stony sons. Surely, there also were all 
sorts of animals of prey to remind one of the 
greatness of man and of generals and of em- 
perors. 

Papa died for about four years in the war. 
Oh, how many trenches he dug. Some people 
say that sweat saves blood and the blood of sol- 
diers saves the sweat of generals, and the sweat 
of generals saves the sweat and the blood of 
factory-owners and of emperors and so it goes 
endlessly. All of it is an effort to save lives. 
Papa dug many trenches; he dug many graves 
for himself. Only once did he get wounded. 
All the other bullets and shrapnel missed their 
aim. But, when Papa really died many years 
after that, then all those bullets and missiles 
which had missed him united and tore his heart 
all at once. Neither did he ever leave that last 
trench of his which others dug for him. He 
lived through many wars and many a time he 
was among those statistically dead in these wars, 
among the dead of the statistics of conquest. 
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His blood shone in him like elevator button, | 
guess this was so that death should be abl y 
see and illuminate his body with his blood, By 
death didn’t really press the elevator butto, 
of his blood and Papa didn’t really die, 7, 
God in whom he believed hung over him |i, 
a white conductor and saved him, higher eyq 
than the wings of a Pegasus. He didn’t mi 
his God into matters of war. He left Him amon, 
the laws of nature and the stars. He left Hin 
floating above him, like a light foam upon tk 
dark and heavy waters of his life. 


Sometimes, as his duties in the service ip 
creased, Papa’s body became like a tree whid 
had cast off its leaves. Only the nerve branchy 
remained but his whole life had wilted awy, 
So many letters did he send. In the beginniyy 
he sent single letters, but in the course of tk 
four years of war the letters accumulated fir 
into small and then into bigger bundles. Thee 
bundles became as hard as stone. Where 4 
letters really end up? In the beginning thy 
float lightly and white like the wings of a dow, 
then they get harder and all the letters tun 
into stone. Then the letters are transfert 
from one hiding-place to another, from one ba 
to another, from the closet to the top of th 
closet and from there to the attic and to som 
place under the rafters. When Papa really died 
he went in one jump much higher than d 
his letters which were kept in the attic, and wha 
the true resurrection of the dead will take plac, 
he will have to open up all those bundles ani 
read his letters, for man gives off in his letten 
his life, blood, sweat, excrement, and poetry, 


One time, he told us in a letter about som 
French prisoners of war who asked him fu 
water in their language: “de l’eau.” He gat 
them the last of the water in his canteen. Fron 


then on I could never rid myself of the memonf 
of their call for water. At times they even com} 


to me and ask me for water. Maybe Papa tol 
them about me. It is difficult to say that he di 
because it was before I was born. But a wi, 
doesn’t it mix up people and lands and tun 


everything upside down making those who ati 


lying down pictures on the wall? Anythin 
is possible. 


NcE—it happened before Hitler came, jut 


before Hitler came—that his friends invite 
Papa to a reunion. They wrote him a vet 
nice letter. On top of that letter they had print 
ed a single military symbol—a hunter’s cap 
the antlers of a deer, and crossed rifles, Ant 
why was this so? Because it was a battalion d 
fusiliers. It was a battalion which had a greé 
and honorable tradition, an aristocratic battalion 
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At first they hunted rabbits and deer, and 
they hunted people in wartime. They didn’t 
really hunt them; they killed them. Not be- 
cquse they wanted to eat them like people eat 
rabbits, but because they had to kill them and 
to break them open, so that all the flesh and 
blood should be seen and not hair and smiles 
and arms or any other pleasing combination. 

Papa didn’t answer the invitation. This, too, 
was a death, for they loved him a great deal 
and called him David. It was on Yom Kippur 
during the war that they gave him part of their 
rations, so that he should be able to fast after- 
wards, and they gathered little stars for his 
prayers, brief moments of quiet for his quiet 
supplications, and Papa in his turn strengthened 
their spirit with his faith and his funny stories. 

He kept on dying at more frequent intervals. 
He died when they came to arrest him because 
of the Nazi armband which I had found and 
thrown into the garbage-can. Black they were 
when they came to the door. These black ones 
broke the door open. How heavy their steps 
were! How frightening it was for me to see 
that my Papa wasn’t able to protect our house 
and stand up against this enemy storming in. 
This was the end of my childhood. How was it 
posible for them to come in and enter our 
home against the will of my Papa? Perhaps 
if I had been bigger, I would have been able 
to cover Papa just as he covered me as he stepped 
back. 

He died when they placed pickets before his 
store with signs reading “Arier! kauft nicht 
beim Juden.”” He died when we left Germany 
in order to come to Israel. All the past years 
died at that moment, and when our train passed 
the Jewish Home for the Aged, of which Papa 
was one of the supporters, all the old people 
If were leaning out and waving their white bed- 
} sheets from porches and windows. Not as a sign 


lf of surrender but to wave good-by to him. What 


is the difference between good-by and surrender? 
In either case flags or white handkerchiefs or 
) even sheets are waved. 

Yes, he died many times. He was made from 
all different kinds of material. Sometimes he 
| was like iron, sometimes he was like white bread, 
| Sometimes he was like precious old wood, and 
) all these had to die. Sometimes I saw him when 
his hands were like a garment covering his face, 
80 that I might not see his face in all its naked- 
ness. Sometimes his thoughts were heavier than 
his small body and he walked stooped under 
their weight, under their burden. At times he 
Was as strong as telephone poles and his amazing 
thoughts flashed like messages through the wires. 
Sometimes songbirds came down to rest on them. 
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Wuen Papa truly died, God didn’t know 
whether he had died in earnest. He was 
used to his being resurrected again, but this 
time he wasn’t. Several weeks before he had had 
a heart attack. Funny, people say “heart attack.” 
Who attacks whom? Does the heart attack the 
body or does the body attack the heart? Or 
perhaps the world attacks both of them? 

One day I came to visit him when he was lying 
beside a huge oxygen tank. His eyes were like 
broken slivers of glass at a wedding. When I 
came closer I heard the whisper of that huge 
oxygen bomb. There used to be a time when 
angels stood next to sickbeds and now there 
are bombs full of oxygen which whisper. Men 
in submarines and airplane pilots get oxygen. 
Where is Papa going? Will he go under the 
water or will he be lifted up? One thing is sure, 
he is about to leave us. He motioned to me and I 
stepped close to him saying: “Papa don’t talk; 
itll strain you.” And he said: “The cat is howling 
on our neighbor’s roof. Perhaps it has been 
locked in and wants to get out.” And I went 
over to our neighbor’s and freed the cat. 
After that, again we heard nothing but the 
whisper of the oxygen. On top of the oxygen 
tank there was a clock measuring the pressure. 
All the time Papa has left is the time that there 
is oxygen in the tank. My mother was standing 
at the door. If she had been able to, she too 
would have stayed like the oxygen bottle, right 
next to his bed and given him strength from her 
own life. 

After that Papa got slightly better. Day by 
day the colors returned to his face. It was as if 
all the colors had fled and dispersed at the time 
of his heart attack; now the colors came sneak- 
ing back like refugees after a bombing. The 
oxygen tank was kept outside on the porch. 

On the day preceding the evening of his 
death, they made a cardiogram. A doctor came, 
opened a sort of radio and connected all sorts 
of electric wires to Papa. If someone truly loves 
you, he doesn’t need such a complicated instru- 
ment to examine your heart. But it isn’t like 
this when a person is sick. The needle zigzagged 
on paper like a seismograph registering earth- 
quakes, and Papa looked like a radio station, 
surrounded by wires and antennas. That was 
the day of his last broadcast and I heard it. 

The doctor however said: “Oh, we are okay!” 
As if someone had asked whether he was okay. 
He took his machinery apart and showed us the 
zigzag. It was quite okay for a zigzag. That 
evening my wife and I went to see a film. After 
the distorted faces on the screen stopped laugh- 
ing or crying, we went out into the street. My 
wife bought some flowers from a vendor right 
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next to an artists’ café. Young poets with sad 
faces forever scanning the distant horizons come 
there, as well as people with all sorts of medals 
from various wars. Some of them walk with a 
limp because of a war injury, and they limp 
because it is considered aristocratic to limp; 
and mustachioed people come and those who 
love war, who do not wear uniforms, and those 
who love peace who do wear uniforms, and girls 
who just love to be with all of them. We bought 
red roses. Perhaps in order to encourage the 
color on Papa’s cheeks. 


We went in and sat down near Papa. My 
wife put the flowers into a vase so that they 
would be able to breathe better. We moved our 
chairs right next to his bed and Papa began 
to talk—about the man who came to Israel 
after he had jumped off a train and been hidden 
by kind goyim. Papa’s eyes filled with tears 
when he told about the good people who hid 
this hunted man. His eyes were filled with tears 
and his mouth was filled with a strange gasp. 
His speech was cut off like a ripped film in a 
movie, like a radio jammed by another station. 
Which station had interfered with Papa’s broad- 
cast? And then both stations were silent—his 
and the jamming one. His mouth remained open, 
as if it were about to tell many more stories 
about good people, all pushing through this 
opening and as if Papa’s mouth were unable to 
express them all at. the same time. 


I jumped up, ran to his bed, embraced him 
and kissed him on his cold forehead. Perhaps 
it was then that I remembered how this forehead 
used to touch the ground on Yom Kippur. 
Perhaps I thought that I could bring back his 
spirit, like Elisha. Mother came out of the 
bathtub. My wife called the doctor and the 
doctor came and pronounced a decision on 
things that had already been decided. A kind 
neighbor came and made all sorts of arrange- 
ments. A rabbi came, one of Papa’s acquaint- 
ances, and he set up what had to be set up. Fur- 
niture was moved from its place, windows were 
closed and opened. Oh, he knew his way about 
the dead! They placed a candle on the floor, 
much like a danger-signal on a road which is 
being repaired. And then the rabbi opened 
the book and began to whisper and at his whisper 
the oxygen bottle did not need to whisper 
anymore. 


In the morning, they washed Papa in the 
house. Furniture was moved about and torrents 
of water were spilled and then they tied him 
up with many linen tapes. After the funeral, 
relatives and friends arrived, even Aunt Susan- 
nah came in from her village. Oh how glad 
she was to leave her hundreds of chickens and 


JEWIsH Fronm, 


meet with friends whom she hadn’t seen for , 
long time! 

There were many opportunities for grey 
and sorrowful weeping, of which we somehoy 
didn’t avail ourselves. Perhaps it was becauy 
he died in the middle of a story, or because qj 
the radio stations were shut down, or becayy 
his heart needed a wider mouthpiece and hj 
wasn’t wide enough. But it was quite possible 
to mourn along with the wailing of the traip. 
whistle between the narrow and embattled 
mountains on the road to Jerusalem. Or eye 
in the silence like a window which has not been 
closed and is moving back and forth in silence 


How Few gestures and expressions we have! We 

have pain, we have fear—we have a smile, 
and just a few more expressions. But it’s just 
like the manikins in the display-windows of 
clothing stores. Fate sets our expressions 
the window-decorator sets the expressions of 
these manikins. At times he will lift ther 
hands, at times he will turn their heads one 
way or another, and so they will remain al 
the time, and so do we. I grew a mourning beard, 





In the beginning it was hard and then it soften 
ed, and sometimes as I lie down I hear either 
shots or a tractor backfiring in one of the valleys 
Papa was like one of the quarries. He gave w 


all his stones, and then remained empty. And} 
now that he is dead and I am built up, he re) 


mains open and forsaken. And the woods grow 
around the quarry. At times when I travd 
down into the valley, I see these forsaken quarries 
by the side of the road and they are lonely. 
Quarries, gravestones. I ordered a gravestone 
The evening before I ordered it, I saw a gitl 
standing next to a gravestone, tieing up a shoe- 
lace that had opened. When I came closer, she 
fled between two big houses. I ordered a wide 
gravestone with a stony pillow at its head, and 


as a tailor asks for measurements. 


The graveyard is close to the border. In days 
of political unrest the dead remain lonely. Only 
soldiers are seen there from time to time. Net 
to Papa, a German doctor is buried but they 
didn’t get a chance to set a gravestone for him 
All they left him is a small tin tablet. Neat 
the town one can see a tower. Such tower! 
won’t help us anymore. Only silos and water 
towers. They have to be big in order to fil 


bad I was filled with other things and not always 
from tall towers either. At times the pressuft 
is low and I am only half-filled with thought 
and dreams. A few days ago I went to the cemé 
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Appia in Rome. 


tery and over the grave there is a name and a 
quotation. The burial place of Moses isn’t 
tnown to us, but his living place is known to 
ys and even until this very day we know all 
shout his life. Everything is topsy-turvy. Now 
only the burial places are known to us; the 
jiving places are neither distinct nor known. 
We move about, we change and we become 
diferent, but only our burial places are fixed. 


As I am alone now, I continue to walk on 
my way and I’m developing all sorts of traits 
which belong to Papa, and some of the lines 
of his face and of his nose. Some of them I de- 
yelop and some of them I leave out. 


But, as I told you at the beginning, Papa still 
continues to die. He came into my dream; I 
was worried about him and I said to him: “Take 
your coat, walk slowly, don’t talk. I don’t want 
you to be upset. Rest up from this awful war.” 
But I, I cannot rest, I keep going. I go on with- 
out praying. I take the ?’fillin, but I do not 
put them on my arm and my forehead, but 
into their little bag which I never open again. 


Once I was walking along the ancient Via 
I was carrying Papa on my 


dead.” 


shoulders. Suddenly his head fell off and I was 


afraid that he might die. 
on the side of the road and I put a stone under- 
neath his neck and went to call a taxi. 
time they used to call God to help and now they 
call a taxi. I couldn’t find any and walked far 
away from where Papa was lying. After every 
few steps I turned to look at him and then ran 
again past the traffic. And so I saw him lying 
by the side of the road. Just his head was 
turning towards me, holding me back. I saw 
him through the ancient Arch of San Sebastian. 
People were passing him; they turned to him 
and then continued to walk on. I found a taxi 
but it was too narrow and looked like a snake. 
I came to another taxi and the driver said: “Oh, 
we know him. He just makes believe that he is 
And I turned back and I saw that he 
was still lying there, that it was still my Papa 
lying there by the side of the road and his white 
face was turned toward me, but I didn’t know 
whether he was alive or not. 
more, and then I saw him like something very, 
very distant, on the other side of the gate of 
the ancient Arch of San Sebastian. 
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So I laid him down 


At one 


I turned once 


Translated from the Hebrew 
by Zalman M. Schachter 








Men of Good Will 


by Mendel 


“1 know I'll never be the same 

man again after the Rehovot 
Conference,” said Dr. Solomon 
Caulker in his speech at the closing 
session, and there was a murmur 
of assent among the assembled par- 
ticipants and guests, for the edu- 


| cator from Sierra Leone expressed 


a truth everyone in the conference 
felt. His words fitted well with 
what I heard earlier in the day 
from a British scientist. When I 
asked him whether he learned a 
great deal from the sessions, he 


| replied: “I did learn much. But, 


More important, is what I’ve un- 
learned.” 


There was a great deal of un- 
learning at the meeting of states- 
men and scientists from highly 
developed and backward countries 
who gathered in Rehovot. It was 
the first time in modern times 
that proud representatives of the 
world of science, the atom-splitters 
and space-explorers, met with ar- 
ticulate representatives of an 
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emergent world which for cen- 
turies lay as if on another planet. 
And it was the latter who stole 
the show. Not because of their 
exoticism, of the colorful robes 
and headdresses in which they in- 
congruously appeared in the ultra- 
modern halls of the Weizmann In- 
stitute, but because of the truths 
they told to the Americans, the 
British, the Scandinavians. 

“You speak of atomic energy 
for the development of industry,” 
one of them said, “but what we 
need first is plumbing.” And 
“plumbing” became a catchword 
at the conference. “You speak of 
universities,” he admonished his 
rich colleagues, “but what we need 
is elementary education.” And the 
conference adopted an unofficial 
slogan: Education, Plumbing, Sci- 
ence—as the desired order of 
things. 

Dr. Caulker, one of the most 
impressive men at Rehovot, rep- 
resented a country where infant 


mortality rate is 80 per cent, where 
the number of doctors is fifty all 
told, where 90 per cent of the 
population is illiterate, and every- 
one believes that the diseases which 
ravage the people are caused by 
witchcraft, not the tse-tse fly and 
the anopheles mosquito. 


There were papers read by emi- 
nent scientists with reports on 
amazing new discoveries in various 
fields of science. Dr. Tabor of the 
Hebrew University spoke of his 
eminently successful experiments 
in harnessing the sun’s energy, and 
his colleagues from industrialized 
countries showed great interest. A 
Cabinet member of one of the 
new African states rose to ask 
the speaker how much such an 
installation would cost, and when 
Dr. Tabor gave a careful estimate, 
he lost interest, for the sum was 
beyond the dreams of a country 
such as his, at the time being any- 
way. 

And so the participants of the 
conference unlearned an accepted 
idea—that the magnificent prog- 
ress of science of our times is a 
great boon to all mankind. The 
truth is that it can make life easier 
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and more comfortable to those 
whose lives already have a good 
degree of ease and comfort, not 
to those who are still at the be- 
ginning of the road. 

When an African statesman 
finished his speech in which he 
described the conditions prevailing 
in his country, an Israeli scientist 
jumped up, and deeply moved 
appealed to his colleagues to drop 
the projects they are working on 
in their laboratories to devote 
themselves fully to the solution 
of the problems of literally life 
and death which the African 
countries face, and he struck a 
responsive cord in the minds of 
the assembled men of science. A 
tiny fraction of the funds and 
scientific manpower applied to put- 
ting a man in orbit will suffice 
to eliminate the tse-tse fly, so that 
millions of people could begin to 
live. 

There isn’t much of a chance 
that the scientists returning from 
Rehovot will abandon for the time 
being their pet projects, but the 
tone of the discussion in the 
closing days of the conference 
showed how much they unlearned. 
There was a feeling of accom- 
plishment in the meeting-hall 
when it was decided to create a 
permanent body, and representa- 
tives of developed countries, one 
after another, brought concrete 
proposals for that body to carry 
out. At a send-off dinner for 
the participants, Golda Meir an- 
nounced the Israel offer of one 
thousand scholarships to African 
countries. 


HE Rehovot Conference was a 

success beyond any expectation. 
It was, of course, a brilliant per- 
sonal success of the man who 
conceived and executed the pro- 
ject, and who between sessions had 
to take time off to discharge his 
newly-assumed duties of Minister 
of Education. Like all great ideas, 
it was amazing in its simplicity— 
to bring together men of science 
and men charged with the respon- 
sibilities of running their coun- 
tries, to see how the first can help 
the latter. It was meant to, and 
it actually turned out to be, that 
rare phenomenon in international 
life—a gathering of men of good 
will. In a world of tensions, of a 
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struggle between the East and 
the West, between the white maf 
and the black men, here no irre, B 
vant note was sounded, no acy, E 
sations were leveled. All partic. 
pants felt that this was the op 
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In view of the global imp. 
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not be avoided. I may be exap 
gerating, in view of the freshney Ne On! 
of the event, but it seems thyp  * 
nothing that happened in thpof Jerus 
event-laden past few years hyp Ws Mil 
brought the country so much battled 
prestige, and—let me repeat the months 
term again—good will, and the pendenc 
where it counts most: in a pat phe 8ivés 
of the world which is undoubtedly of the ¢ 
destined in the near future to ply pS phas 
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in international councils. Wher took pl 
Dr. Caulker said in his valedictory i", 
address “thank you Israel,” every- full aut 
one stood up and cheered, and himself 
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also manage to hold out until we 
could relieve them by breaking 
through again. I have always felt 
it was most regrettable that we 
were not asked to intervene and 
urge the civilian leaders in the 
Old City to hold fast a little longer 
till help reached them.” 

Joseph believes that had he 
known how desperate was the situ- 
ation in the Old City a direct 
appeal by him to Ben-Gurion 
might have procured enough sol- 
diers from the Tel Aviv area to 
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avert capture. But Shaltiel kept 
his own counsel and the Old City 
fell. How much justice is there 
in this charge? That can only be 
a matter for speculation. Joseph 
himself admits that Shaltiel was 
right in stating that his first duty 
was to save the one hundred thou- 
sand Jews of New Jerusalem, and 
he gives Shaltiel full credit for 
success as commander of the area. 

No one better than Joseph knew 
in what an unwarlike mold the 
dwellers of the Old City were 
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re Ne onE could be better qualified 
ms that to tell the story of the siege 
in thp of Jerusalem than Dov Joseph who 
ars hyp Was Military Governor of the em- 


battled city during the fateful 
months of Israel’s War of Inde- 
pendence. In The Faithful City 
he gives a circumstantial account 
of the day by day struggle in all 
its phases. Quietly, in an almost 
‘muted tone, he chronicles what 
took place in the Old City and 
in the New. Writing with the 
full authority of a man who was 
himself a prime factor in the 
events he recounts he can afford 
restraint. The understatement has 
Ly be its own effectiveness. The facts 
sl tpile up and with them the agony 
d ALM and heroism of Jerusalem and its 


arance ~— 

‘feroys Dov Joseph never lets the epic 
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semi.) (myth but as a historian. Perhaps 
labor ‘the sorest point on which he 
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” hel City: Was the surrender of the 
Bur | Old City inevitable? It is obvi- 
me ous that Joseph believes that the 
th b Old City, which surrendered to 
Ieurd & the Arab Legion on May 28, 1948, 
might have held out if more aid 
ad been forthcoming. Nor does 
e indulge in veiled accusations 
or innuendo. He frankly blames 
David Shaltiel, Hagana District 
ithe C™mander for Jerusalem. He 
oa Writes: “I consider it one of Shal- 
a Htiel’s fundamental mistakes that 
oun B Pe did not keep the civilian au- 
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HE 32ND NATIONAL CONVENTION of the LZOA-Poale Zion will 

be held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Mich., Thursday 
evening, October 27th, through Sunday afternoon, October 30th, 
1960. 

The main speakers at the opening of the Convention, Thurs- 
day evening, will be Golda Meir, Israel Foreign Minister, Victor 
Reuther, Jacob Katzman, and Meir Argov, Secretary General of 
the Ihud Olami. The session will be opened by Morris L. Schaver 
on behalf of the Detroit Poale Zion Organization and Sarah 
Lederman, chairman of the National Convention Committee. 
Pinchas Cruso will preside. 

The theme at the business sessions Friday morning and Friday 
afternoon will be: “Reviewing the Present and Planning for the 
Future.” At the Oneg Shabbat, Friday evening, the theme will 
be: “The Inter-relation of American Jewry and Israel,” and the 
speakers, C. Bezalel Sherman and Mordecai Strygler. There will 
also be greetings upon the appearance of the Hebrew Annual and 
new books by Marie Syrkin and C. Bezalel Sherman. The pro- 
gram for Saturday morning will consist of: (1) Histadrut break- 
fast; (2) a discussion of Ihud and the World Zionist Organization; 
(3) a report on the Israel Residence Fellowship; (4) a report on 
the Labor Zionist Leadership Training Seminar. Saturday after- 
noon there will be a discussion on the theme of “Israel and the 
Reorganization of the Zionist Movement.” 

The main speaker at the Convention banquet, Saturday 
evening, will be Ambassador Avraham Harman of Israel. Baruch 
Zuckerman, veteran Labor Zionist leader, who settled in Israel 
five years ago and who is coming to America as a member of 
the Histadrut delegation, will also speak. Morris Lieberman, 
chairman of the Detroit Labor Zionist Council, will act as toast- 
master, and a vocal program will be rendered by Emma Schaver. 
Sunday morning and afternoon will be devoted to the election 
of officers and Central Committee members, as well as resolutions 
and unfinished business. 

The panelists and discussion leaders will include: Zev Baum- 
gold, Joseph H. Cooper, Julius Glazer, Louis Segal, Rabbi Jacob 
J. Weinstein, Saadia Gelb, Marie Syrkin, and Meyer Bass. The 
following have been invited to address the Convention: Dr. Na- 
hum Goldmann, President, World Zionist Organization; Gov- 
ernor G. Mennen Williams of Michigan; and Dr. Joachim Prinz. 

All Convention functions and sessions will be held at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, except the Oneg Shabbat on Friday evening. 
This will be at the Hayim Greenberg Institute of the Labor 
Zionist Movement in Detroit, 19161 Schaefer Highway. 
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cast. Pious old Jews awaiting the 
Redemption in God’s own time, 
Yeshiva students, many of whom 
would neither work nor fight, ul- 
tra-orthodox Neturei Karta sec- 
tarians who opposed political in- 
dependence as blasphemous, wo- 
men, children—these formed too 
large 2 proportion of the two thou- 
sand inhabitants of the narrow, 
crooked streets of the Old City. 
The Hagana units who broke in 
behind the heavy walls which 
separate the Old from the New 
City were too few and too ill- 
armed to bear the brunt of the 
Arab assault. One must wonder 
rather that the Old City stood 
shelling, hunger and disease as 


long as it did rather than that it 
fell. 


HY then does Dov Joseph, 

whose every page testifies to 
the incredible odds to which the 
handful in the Old City was sub- 
jected, raise an unanswerable ques- 
tion? Probably because he led 
the New City whose survival was 
a miracle, and was part of a 
struggle whose victory was a 
miracle. Hence, why not demand 
of history one more miracle—the 
triumphant endurance not only 
of the passionate young committed 
to a national cause, but of the 
infirm old to whom the activism 
of emergent Israel was alien. If 
Dov Joseph, while castigating an 
elderly rabbi who sought to raise 
the white flag even before the 
actual surrender, broods over the 
loss of the ancient quarter with its 
winding alleys and the Wailing 
Wall, it is because neither he nor 
the New City nor Israel can re- 
concile themselves to the ampu- 
tation of historic Jerusalem, the 
Holy City. 

The Old City fell; the New City 
stood. Dov Joseph as governor 
had much to do with its survival. 
How the isolated city without 
food and water, bombarded day 
and night, withstood the siege, 
how much ingenuity and courage 
went into each hour’s living has 
been told before but never with 
such a wealth of detail. Nor does 
the narrative confine itself to a 
depiction of the military and ci- 
vilian struggle. The negotiations 
with the British about to relinquish 
their Mandate, the disputes with 
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the United Nations obseryey 
whose curious concepts of equ 
treatment for attacker and attach. 
ed were hard to bear, are reported 
in Joseph’s characteristic forth, 
right and astringent manner, Th 
chapter on Count Bernadotte, th 
assassinated United Nations me. 
ator, is of particular interest, 

Dov Joseph does not pretend 
to be a poet or a novelist, He js 
a straightforward reporter an 
acute analyst. But he was at th 
heart of Jerusalem in her greg 
hour. That is what makes Thy 
Faithful City not only so inform. 
tive but so stirring. 


Marie Syrxiy 


Vardis Fisher 


OrPHANS IN GETHSEMANE by 
Vardis Fisher. Alan Swalloy, 
987 pp., $10.00. 





ARDIS FISHER, one of the finest 

and yet one of the most under- 
rated of American novelists, now 
has concluded, with Orphans in 
Gethsemane, his twelve-volume 
“Testament of Man” series. It is 
a massive, ambitious, at times bril- 
liantly written, deeply felt novel 
It is “major” for many reasons, 
not the least of them being that 
Vardis Fisher is unafraid of Gar- 
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gantuan themes. There is more nO 
good writing in Orphans in Geth-) Fisher 
semane than in scores of fat) novel ) 
superficial best-sellers which clut- f and, a 
ter up the bookstalls and the best.) in det: 
seller lists. Nevertheless, it take | growth 
patience and stamina to get} ment ' 
through this oversized 987-pagt) boy fi 
novel. It is not for the casuil | college 
reader who wants only a “god sh 
story” and “exciting scenes.” For § section 
this is a thoughtful book, one inf which 
which the hero is constantly tor- § tly 
turing himself. It is a painful § school 
book, an irritating novel, a Ww psych 
tuperative and violent narrative— | discov 
but it is always alive and vitd § sexual 
and when you read it, you ae), Won | 
privileged to meet a fascinating, j his bed 
philosophic, tense, bitter man. This er 
novel is an experience. throb 

Vardis Fisher is the author f } * V 
four novels about a man named [ violer 
Vridar Hunter, volumes published maki 
many years ago and which gained an 
a loyal clan of readers. He a! arin 
undertook, in the 1940’s, a serié i: 


of books tracing the development 
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of civilized man, under the over-all 
title of “The Testament of Man.” 
He has here combined the two 
gts. He has edited, rewritten, 
and partly recast the Hunter series 
ind offers them in his current 
work. They take up some two- 
thirds of Orphans of Gethsemane. 
The rest of this huge tome is a 
continuation of the story of Vridar 
Hunter, bringing him, so to speak, 
yp to date, but as part of “The 
Testament of Man” novels. And 
many of the findings, philosophic 
thoughts and political and re- 
ligious ideas propounded in the 
earlier books are repeated here, but 
less in novelistic than in essay 
form. 


oME readers may recall that a 
handful of the earlier novels 
in “The Testament of Man” series 
dealt with Jewish themes. In The 
Valley of Vision Mr. Fisher re- 





created the age of King Solomon 
and discussed the concept of one 
God. And in The Island of the 
Innocent, he retold the Maccabean 
story and concluded that had the 
Greeks triumphed over the Has- 
moneans, the history of Western 
civilization would have been radi- 
cally different and Christianity 
would not have won out in our 


civilization. 


In Orphans in Gethsemane, Mr. 
Fisher (in the final sections of the 


© novel) re-introduces those themes 


-| and, at the same time, describes 
















~ in detail and with artistry, the 
' growth and intellectual develop- 
' ment of Vridar Hunter, a farm 
| boy from Idaho who becomes a 


college instructor and novelist. 
I shall not stress that the best 


| sections of this novel are those 
| which depict Vridar Hunter’s 


early years, when he attended 
school under difficult physical and 
psychological conditions; when he 


| discovered the meaning of love and 


sexual passion; when he wooed and 
won Neloa, the girl who becomes 


his wife and whom he drives to 
) suicide. 


The entire narrative 
throbs with painful remembrance 
as Vridar Hunter recounts his 


| Violent years of study, of love- 


making, of jealousy, and of writ- 


| Ing and teaching. The scenes 


during which he and his brother 
are tortured in school by older 
and strange boys; the moments 





when Vridar’s father Joe Hunter 
fights with a bear, or destroys a 
bull, or operates on a horse, are 
brought to vivid life and remain 
etched in the mind of every read- 
er. These passages, which tell of 
pioneering Americans, are excel- 
lent and display Vardis Fisher at 
the peak of his narrative skill. 
As Vridar Hunter’s love affairs 
develop and he himself expounds 
on Christianity and Judaism, the 
novel loses its tightness and disci- 
pline. For now Mr. Fisher is in 
the area of projecting ideas and 
while I agree with few of them, 
I respect him well enough as a 
man and an artist to read him 
carefully and to reflect on what 
he has to say. I would add that 
his ideas, offered as they are with- 
in the context of a novel, are 
awkwardly introduced. There are 
long pages of this book which are 
nothing but extended dialogue, or 
diary notations, or quotations from 
a vast library of books absorbed 
by Fisher-Hunter. While much 
of the material is of itself interest- 
ing, Mr. Fisher does not weave 
them into the cloth of fiction. 


N MAKING his many arguments, 

Mr. Fisher delivers himself of 
all sorts of startling and debatable 
statements (“Vridar thought it 
not at all surprising, indeed in- 
evitable, that more intellectual 
Jews had become Communists, in 
proportion to their number in the 
population, than any other peo- 
ple in the United States. Immola- 
tion in the father was a habit with 
them, that reached clear back to 
the desert”), and he consistently 
indicts “tthe Judean-Christian sys- 
tem.” He believes that Jesus didn’t 
live, that he was a myth and each 
time he jabs at Christianity, he 
also assaults Judaism. . 


Now a novel is an odd place 
to find scholarly quotations on 
religion—pages of them. And it 
is not necessarily the function of 
the literary critic to debate points 
of theology with a novelist who 
happens to be wrapped up in re- 
ligious themes. But it is obvious 
to me that when Mr. Fisher gets 
away from the story of Vridar 
Hunter, from a single man’s search 
for truth (through narrative and 
character development), the novel 
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suffers. It becomes a polemical 
essay and no longer a work of 
creative imagination. 

Fortunately, however, so much 
of this book is vivid story-telling 
and so wonderfully drawn are 
Vridar’s parents, sister, wives, mis- 
tresses, fellow school-teachers and 
school-mates, his brother and _ his 
professors and his first wife, Neloa, 
that we must be grateful that 
there was a publisher willing to 
issue this enormous novel. Long 
after most American works of 
fiction are forgotten, Vardis 
Fisher’s work will be read and re- 
ferred to—for a creative artist 
must be judged at his best. Jewish 
readers especially will want to see 
how a writer like Vardis Fisher 
deals with the individual Jews 
who touched Vridar Hunter’s life 
and with the Jews as an entity 
as they appear to Mr. Fisher when 
he discusses them as a religious 
group, as an influential part of 
Western civilization. 
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JEWISH Fronmpiigcrone?: 


The First Labor Zionist Seminar f=" 


in detail 


in Israel 
by Yosef Miller 


“T° More!” These two words 
spoken by the Prime Minis- 
ter of Israel to the first American 
Labor Zionist Seminar in Israel 
describe well the determination 
brought back by the group. 

It was rather an unusual message 
sent to the Poale Zion of America, 
and it came as the climax of an 
unusual set of experiences. Poale 
Zion chaverim are used to many 
things from their Israeli counter- 
part—Mapai: exhortation, chas- 
tisement, even scorn—but rarely 
to a friendly word of encourage- 
ment, and even more rarely to 
recognition of status and partner- 
ship. But the message of Ben- 
Gurion, delivered during a session 
which lasted over an hour, was 
characteristic of the unprecedented 
reception, encouragement, friend- 
liness and downright “koved” ex- 
tended to the twenty-five Labor 
Zionists comprising the group, who 
represented generally the younger 
elements of Poale Zion from all 
parts of the United States. 

The Ichud Olami, World Feder- 
ation of Labor Zionists, which co- 
sponsored the group in Israel, and 
dozens of leading Mapai, Hista- 
drut and Government personali- 
ties all extended themselves beyond 
the call of duty to make the semi- 
nar a rather spectacular success. 
Long before Ben-Gurion uttered 
it, his message seemed to be at the 
core of all who spoke. No, don’t 
stop being Labor Zionists. Yes, we 
do appreciate what you are doing. 
Yes, we do recognize you as part- 
ners in our work. Yes, we want 
you to see everything here, un- 
derstanding everything that is go- 
ing on in Israel. Only we want you 
to “do more.” 


BETH Bert is Mapai’s educational 

institution at Tsofit, a village 
near Kfar Saba, north of Tel Aviv. 
It lies nestled within verdant or- 
chards and is as unusual in its 
function as in its setting. A score 
of buildings, cottages, dormitories, 
an imposing modern library, a 
large office building, a dining- 


room, swimming-pool, outdog. 
theater bowl, a small zoo of jp. 
digenous animals, countless walk 
and nooks and a profusion of th 
variegated flora of Southern Cyl. 
fornia, make this one of Israel; 
loveliest retreats. This little par. 
dise is a worker’s college name 
after and furthering the teaching 
of Berl Katznelson, the man wh 
through his thoughts and per. 
sonality influenced Israel’s socialis. 
labor thinking more than any 
other in its formative years. 

Here we of the Labor Zionis 
seminar were only one of may 
groups. There were young boy 
and girls from North African an 
mid-East countries, a group of 10) 
teachers from Western Europ, 
non-Jews from India studying | 
rael’s ways, 150 American teen 
agers—all students of Hebrew in 
United States high schools—ser. 
ous-minded Israelis, some to study 
youth leadership, some the phi 
losophies, cultures and_ sociology 
of the rest of the world so tha 
they could serve their own patty 
and country with more perception 
and intelligence. (Imagine sud 
an institution run by the Dem 
crats or Republicans of the Unite 
States!) There were a group o 
Israeli music teachers, a group o 
Israeli English teachers—a con- 
stant stream of seekers afte 
knowledge. 

The overall subject of our semi: 
nar was “The Construction of : 
New Society in Israel” and ow 
introduction to the subject wa 
given by the patron of our semi 
nar, Moshe Sharett, who came t0 
talk to us in our “home” in Beth 
Berl. He traced the origins of th 
Israeli labor movement, drew ‘ 
comparison of the structure d 
American and Israeli labor, and ke 
outlined Israel’s current problems 
and aspirations: defense and peat 
economic advancement, politi 
and economic absorption and # 
culturation of comparative new 
comers, water, settlement and de 
velopment, Arabs and the nati 
of the world, Jewish consciour 
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_ We were to hear these themes 
lat sere! from many different 
viewpoints presented by the peo- 
ple who dealt with them directly. 
Sharett was mild and philosophical, 
yam and with a gentle humor, 
fundamental, deep and stimula- 
utdoor. ting. He was also intimate and 
of inMrevealing and that we were cap- 
s walsftivated by him is no surprise. 
of thie Something else happened, how- 
n Cali. Never, that was somewhat surprising 
Israelfiand that was to set a tone and 
€ panpppattern for our entire seminar. 
name! We interested him. In an hour 
aching and a half of question and dis- 
an whfecusion we were able to demon- 
d per.fistrate to this leading member of 
cialis. Mapai and government spokesman 
n anypof Israel that American Labor Zi- 
. onists had a fundamental grasp 
Zionis pof Israel, its meanings and pur- 
~ many fp poses, its history and strivings, its 
g boypegigantic tasks and the role of 
an an() Labor Israel in finding solutions 
of l0\fand leading the country. In a 
Suro word, Moshe Sharett took us seri- 
ing gously. He graciously invited us 
 teeneto tea at a later date at his home 
rew ingin Jerusalem and apparently in- 
—ser-feformed all his colleagues and our 
 studymetuture lecturers that we were a 
e phiygood group. This placed a burden 
siolog fon us, for everyone came looking 
o thule for the “good group.” We did our 
parypa best, and sometimes they found 
eption se tt. 
such H 
Demo 
Jnitel 
up of 

























ERE is a list of some of our 
lecturers and something of 
what they said, most of them at 
up off Beth Berl and some in various parts 
con fof the country we visited. The 
aftel order here is chronological. 
» -+.G, Ben Israel, a member of 
semi-{ the Knesset, spoke to us in Beer- 
of aysheba on “The Economic Aspects 
1 our of Building a New City,” about 
t wah Israel’s South and its achievements 
semi) and future program. 
net --.Dr. R. Morris, in charge of 
Beth Filat’s health service, described the 
of the challenges of a medical frontier 
ew if) and impressed us more with what 
he was than what he said. What 
nde was he? A well-spoken, most 
blens § presentable young doctor who 
react, ; could serve a fashionable clientele 
itical § in Tel Aviv, London or Los An- 
1 ac: geles and preferred to be an Israeli, 
live in Israel and work in one of 
its most difficult outposts for pre- 
cisely those old ideological, ‘tha- 
lutzic” reasons that are considered 










passé, even in many Israeli circles, 
but which nevertheless were the 
motivation behind everything fine 
that Israel has created. 

. . . Danny Kerman, at night 
on the lawns of Kibbutz Urim in 
the Negev. Simple, direct and im- 
pressive with the story of the 
struggles of former American and 
Canadian habonim in a desert 
frontier. 

. . « Philip Gillon: a journalist’s 
view of Ashkelon, his city, and life 
and prospects in “the South.” 

... Nachman Ariel, speaking on 
the moshav, an American “old 
timer’s” view of Beth Cheirut, urg- 
ing other Americans to seek this 
form of settlement in Israel as 
suitable for them. 

... A. Ben Ari, at Kiryat Gat, 
describing the Lachish develop- 
ment area. Kiryat Gat—like Di- 
mona, Kiryat Shmonah and Ash- 
dod—is one of the cities which 
wasn’t there five years ago. How 
did these cities rise? The pro- 
cedure might be oversimplified as 
follows: a city is built. No peo- 
ple, mind you, just a city. That 
is: many large, beautiful apart- 
ment buildings, surrounding a 
central area of smaller, long build- 
ings for shops, services, synagogues 
(there are 17 in Gath today), 
cinema, etc. Meanwhile, new im- 
migrants are brought directly from 
ship to village. What village? A 
ring of villages had been built all 
around the city. To the villages 
would come the farmers from the 
smaller farm communities. What 
moshavim? These, too, had been 
built around each village, each in 
the midst of the land to be farmed. 
So we have farm communities, 
clustering around villages, en- 
circling a city. 

Now come the people to the 
farms and villages. Public con- 
tractors run things for them in 

the beginning and they work. 
Within five years, the contractors 
have left and the new immigrants 
can do everything themselves. 
What do they do? Grow industrial 
crops—sugar beets and cotton in 
the Gath area. Meanwhile, fac- 
tories are built around the city. 
The crops grow and are ready for 
the factories, so now people are 
brought into Kiryat Gat (housing 
costs less, taxes lower or non- 
existent in a development area) 
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Gulf National Bank 


Lake Charles, La. 





Webber Oil Company 


Bangor, Maine 





The Roessler Packing Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





Solomon's Delicatessen 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Gulf Oil Corporation 


New York, N. Y. 





Cement & Demolition 
Labors Union 


Jersey City, N. J. 





Jay Hearin, Inc. 


Tampa, Florida 





White Provision Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Belk's Department Store 


Greensboro, N. C. 








Al's Thriftimart 


Michigan City, Ind. 
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Greetings / 


or 


Automobile Sales Co., Inc. 


Memphis, Tenn. 





Smith Tank & Equipment 
Company 


Tyler, Texas 





E. R. Conner & Co., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 





Lansdowne Federal 
Saving & Loan Assn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





General Baking Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 





The Johnston Company 


New Kensington, Pa. 





East Point Ford Company 


East Point, Ga. 





Home Federal 
Saving & Loan Assn. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 





John Krauss, Inc. 


Jamaica, N. Y. 





Meyers Outfitters, Inc. 


Newark, N. J. 











ready to man the factories—and, 
of course, the barber shops, mar- 
kets, garages, etc., that spring up 
within the city. 

But this isn’t the whole story. 
The system is that of a closed ring 
of industrial development. In the 
same area, everything that can 
happen to cotton, happens. Cotton 
is grown, picked, ginned, spun, 
colored, woven, and clothes are 
made. This means many factories 
and much employment. Similarly, 
sugar beets are grown, processed, 
refined, by-products are extracted, 
cattle are brought into the yard 
of the sugar factory for pasture 
on the pulp—and the cattle are 
raised, slaughtered and packed! 

Remember that this was a plan 
that was projected on paper! No 
wonder they called Dimona first 
dimyona, “a figment of the im- 
agination,” and then timbona, “a 
wonder.” 

... Meir Argov and Yitzchak 
Korn, two leading members of 
Ihud Olami, Mapai and Israel’s 
Knesset, squarely faced the ques- 
tion of the role of the LZOA. Like 
Moshe Sharett in his opening lec- 
ture and Ben-Gurion later on, they 
tried to formulate a platform for 
a viable Poale Zion in America. 
This was not the central theme 
of our seminar. While our theme, 
“The Construction of a New So- 
ciety,” gave us information on 
Israel, the necessity for relating 
that information to the realities 
of our movement and all pro-Israel 
activity in America was upper- 
most in the minds of all of us, 
and we were glad, in fact eager, 
to listen. 

Argov felt that the Poale Zion 
movement must participate not as 
sympathizers, contributors or en- 
listers of public opinion, but as 
true partners, which he defined 
as providing a flow of olim for 
the defense of the nation based on 
the struggle against assimilation, 
against communism, and as a car- 
rier of Hebrew. The Poale Zion 
must have a natural existence. 
It must prepare the future genera- 
tions to identify themselves with 
Mapai and its social ideals and to 
live with the problems of the 
State. Korn: Poale Zion must 
“supply the non-neutral people 
in the United States. If not a 
socialist-labor movement, and if 
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no aliya, it must be active in cop 


munity life and create the climfed f0™ , 
of the national-democratic gamne me © 
of Israel in the Diaspora itself» Be an 
Long, difficult and serious ¢ ndably, 
cussions ensued. Here, and in ggb ©" 
sessions with Chaverim Share ow 
Almogi, and Burstein, we felt ¢, pelongec 
development of that intangijm . 
process of the creation of a pp v7 
lationship between Israel an; igh-schoc 


America usually termed “bridg judge, a0 


building.” On our part, we f¢ oe 
that we succeeded in helping on 
clarify some of the realities (p's 


American Zionist and Labor-Zpft™S | 
nist life, and that this was one 
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continued. To mention a fe, Guri 
more lecturers and something formally 
what they said: 





. P down ev! 
. . » Yosef Almogi: a viewd} There 
Mapai as a working party. One cov 


. . Louis Pincus on profiel his 4 
sionals. The problems of the “egh inking 
head” in Israel and the challengg yor 
and rewards for an American. 9. he mi 

... Israel Baer: an analysis auite cre 
Israel’s fundamental security pr ty he | 
blems, demonstrating that bai}joke of 
military conditions—poor lociiicrate, | 
hostile neighbors, limited economif} ¢andarc 
resources—are the same which eYand dir 
isted in the first and second Jews, “Wh 
states in ancient times and thi doing I 
the ancient principles of defen} Lilly 
hold answers for today. “Wh 

. . » Mendel Kohansky on I Berl?” 
rael’s theater—an unhappy pateVeach o 
dox. In the land of the Bible, thf yzi, a 
People of the Book (who writ) "ptzat: 
direct and produce many of Hol} Israel?’ 
lywood’s and Broadway’s play|f} The 
cannot create original material fof satisfa 
the indigenous theater. Last sti next 
son’s record: seventeen translations are yo 
were shown in the leading theates} “Be 
as against one original Hebrew) ticket: 
play! Anc 

.. » Yehudit Simchoni, membt{ Gyrio 
of the Knesset, who also heat} me, [° 
the Histadrut’s Department of In-} yng \ 
ternational Relations, describing All 
Israel’s aid to the emerging stats 

' P persor 
of Asia and Africa. Sas 

. . . Kieve Skidell on the futur cant, 
of the kibbutz. Amer 

Lack of space prevents the met § in th 
tion of all the significant asp a ma 
of Israel’s development that wet § Prim 
discussed. An average session 3B youn 
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Ade. from two to three hours, with 
atic. sph! time divided equally para 
itself» Pectute and discussion. Un “ 
tious 4; ndably, we too were quite vo . 
nd in gab! considering that many 0 
Sh : ye participants in our pen 
e felt ae Jonged to categories not aa 
intanppigeor reticence 1n speech, to wit: 
of a npive teachers, three attorneys, a 
ael anf high-school principal, a rabbi, a 
ri fudge, and, of course, —— 
we fig Nor was all of our seminar de- 
elping voted to lectures: we traveled the 
slities pense and breadth of the country, 
sbor-Zqyeovering some areas several times. 
aS One of 









gE high point of our seminar 
came in Jerusalem when we 
stood around a conference table 
-aeli Ii Israel’s Ministry of Defense and 
applauded the entry of David 
1 4 1BRen-Gurion. He waved to us in- 
thing « formally and said: “Shalom, sit 
down everyone.” 
There was no mistaking him. 
One could close one’s eyes and 
Proltifeel his presence. His bearing, his 
ne “egg hinking, his speech and gestures 
avengwere youthful and energetic. Try 
rican. Bas he might, though, he could not 
lysis "quite create the ease and informali- 
ty prety he longed for. He could not 
it bitPshake off the aura of head of the 
ocakiState, head of his people, the 
ONOM standard-bearer. He was direct 
uch and directing. 
ew) “Who are you? What are you 
id thi doing here?” 
defensy Lilly Cohen told him. 
| “What did you learn at Beth 
on I Berl?” The questions followed 
’ Pate each other like bullets ‘from an 
me and the next one was a 
Witt “ptzatza”: “Who is staying on in 
f Hol sacl” ie 
plays The answer to that one was un- 
rial fo satisfactory all around and the 
st SE next question followed: “Why 
lation are you going back?” 
heatenl) “Because we have return trip 
lebrew} tickets,” 


oad Pow without hesitation Ben- 
Gurion countered: “Give them to 
heal me, Pl sell 
ian your tickets to go back 
‘bing and you can stay! 
satel ‘low me the use of the first 
Person for a few lines to tell an 
interesting, if not overly signifi- 
cant, incident. The existence of 
American-born, younger elements 
in the Poale Zion seemed to be 
4 matter of some moment to the 
Prime Minister. ‘Who is the 
youngest one here?” 


lishmen ty 


’ 


View of 
4 


‘uture 





Herman Patt of Chicago raised 
his hand, but the P.M. didn’t see 
him. Sitting next to Ben-Gurion, 
I motioned in Patt’s direction. 
Patt, it turned out, was 32. 

“And you are more than 32?” 
Ben-Gurion turned back to me. 
I have trouble convincing my wife 
I’m not 42, but Ben-Gurion in- 
sisted I couldn’t have reached 32. 

On another more interesting 
matter, we were involved in a 
personal exchange. “How many 
were born in the United States?” 
A number of hands went up, and 
here I couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to say: “I wasn’t!” 

“Well, where were you born?” 

“You won’t believe it!” 

Ben-Gurion (quite curious at 
the reply): “Well, where were you 
born? 

“Plonsk!” (the same Polish 
town in which Ben-Gurion was 
born). After that anything I said 
elicited the comment: ‘Ah, the 
Plonsker is talking!” 

The lively discussion that fol- 
lowed covered a wide range of 
subjects: a plan to invite Jewish 
college students from all over 
America to come to learn about 
Israel first-hand; the teacher short- 
age in Israel and the matter of 
a teacher exchange; the prospects 
and functions of television in Is- 
rael and the movies—which Ben- 
Gurion never attends (he found 
it hard to understand that “The 
Ten Commandments” was a mov- 
ie; didn’t know that it was made; 
nor that it was filmed in Egypt). 

We told him that Mapai leaders 
had discussed the role of the Poale 
Zion in America with us. What 
kind of a Poale Zion would he, 
Ben-Gurion, like to see? He 
avoided a direct answer and said 
approximately as follows: This is 
what American Jews can do: one, 
Hebrew education for every Jew- 
ish child—Bible, history, reading; 
two, personal ties with Israel— 
visits, studying here, investments; 
three, come to live here. This is 
the meaning of being Jewish. All 
should come to live here. Being a 
Jew is more important than any- 
thing. “I don’t care whether you 
are a Zionist or not—you’re a 
Jew.” 

Then we asked: “In that case, 
what should we do? Should we 
quit being Labor Zionists?” 
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The question made him pause. 
He hesitated a moment, then an- 
swered quietly: “No. Just do 
more.” And he went on: “Sure 


I’m a Zionist. I buy a shekel every 


year—since I was eleven years old. 
We used to save one kopek a week 
for forty weeks. Though we were 
too young, and legally not entitled 
to buy a shekel, still we did it. 
A Jew here may forget that he’s 
a Jew; he doesn’t have to think 
about it. He’s here, and here 
everything is Jewish.” 

Ben-Gurion’s telling the Labor 
Zionists to “do more,” may have 
been the first encouragement 
American Zionists have received 
from him in a long time. 
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NATIONAL BOND CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON | 
ATTENDED BY OVER 600 DELEGATES = 


v v 7 


Over 600 delegates from the United States and Canada observed the Tenth Am | 
niversary of the launching of the Israel Bond Campaign. They heard reports by Finaneg 
Minister of Israel, Levi Eshkol, A. Feinberg, President of the Development Corporation 
for Israel, Dr. Joseph J. Schwartz, Vice-President, Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Abraham 
Harman, ambassador of Israel, and others. 

The delegates pledged greater effort for Israel Bonds in the remaining months 
of 1960. Among the delegates were a number of Labor Zionists from New York, Newark, 
Washington, Baltimore, Atlantic City, Richmond and other places. 

Dr. Joseph Schwartz reported that since May, 1951, to September, 1960, the Bond 
income amounted to close to $45,000,000, of which $27,000,000 came in cash in the first 
eight months of 1960. He urged the representatives from the various communities and on 
ganizations to do the maximum job in October, November and December of 1960. 


Excerpts from Levi Eshkol’s Address at the Conference: 


“The Tenth Anniversary of Israel Bonds provides us with the opportunity to look 
back at the past decade which witnessed revolutionary changes in Israel. In 1950, Israel’s 
population was just over one million; in 1960, over two million and one hundred thousand, 
The irrigation area in 1950 was 300,000 dunams; in 1960, 1,200,000; the gross national 
product of Israel amounted to one and one half billion Israel pounds in 1950; it will reach 
close to four and a half billion Israel pounds in 1960. Her total exports should reach this 
year 340 million dollars as against 46 million dollars in 1950. Now is the time to consoli 
date our 460 new villages; to complete the housing program; to bring water to the dry and 
thirsty land; and to speed our industrialization. Israel Bonds have been a tremendous help 
to the economy of Israel.” 


Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 


cabled greetings to the Israel Bond Conference, stressing the full play of Israel Bonds in 
the economy of Israel. He said that the tasks to be accomplished have been set by history 
and it has been given to the Jews of this “generation to fashion our own destiny.” 


The Labor Zionists Had a Well-Attended Meeting in Washington 


during the days of the Conference and undertook a Bond Campaign for the last three | 
months of 1960. 

Interesting reports were submitted by Dr. Joseph J. Schwartz, Dr. James J. Heller 
and Meyer L. Brown. The meeting was greeted by Pinchas Cruso, President of Poale Zion, 
Clara Leff, President of Pioneer Women, and many others. 


It is up to the Labor Zionists to Continue the Good Bond 
Work and to Sell more Bonds in 1960. 


v v v 


For Information — Call or Write: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST BOND DIVISION 


215 PARK AVENUE SOUTH ° ORegon 7-9650 . NEW YORK 3, N. ¥. 
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